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“Why no strikes 
in Steel?” 


asks Margaret Stewart—and comes 
up with this astonishing answer 


MARGARET STEWART /has heen industrial correspondent of the News Chronicle since 


1949, and before that was on the staff of The Economist. She is the first and only woman 
industrial correspondent of a national newspaper. She has also broadcast on current 


affairs for the BBC. 


Miss Stewart was educated at St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, where she read Modern Languages and Economics. 

Before entering journalism she was a research worker for the Nuffield Social Recon- 
struction Survey and prepared evidence for the Beveridge report on social insurance. 

She has made a special study of industrial relations and trade union problems. So 
her remarks on Steel carry a good deal of weight, because she knows so much about 


the way other industries are faring. 





N MANY YEARS of industrial reporting, 
I I have yet to come across an industry 
where there is such a “ will to peace ” 
as in Steel. 

In 1957, more working days were 
lost through industrial disputes in Britain 
than in any year since 1926 — the year of 
the General Strike. a, 


The Steel Industry can plead “Not 
Guilty ”. Industrial strife has passed it 
by, and it has not had a major strike, 
apart from the General Strike in 1926, 
for more than half a century. 

Last year, there were serious stoppages 
in road and air transport, and in the 
docks. This year? Many TUC leaders 
have voiced the fear that there will be 
more strikes, because of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to scrap compulsory 
arbitration. © 


ROUND A TABLE 


But such fears are irrelevant to an 
industry where arbitration by outsiders 
is the last resort and not an integral 
part of industrial relations. 

This does not mean that there are 
never any disputes in Steel. It means 


% 
% 





that both sides prefer to settle their 
differences round a table. They use their 
own well-tried conciliation machinery 
to the full. 

This machinery is so good that when 
Steel was nationalised in 1949, nobody 
wanted to change it. This is how it works : 

At the top are national agreements 
for each section of the industry. These 
fix minimum wages and such matters 
as hours, holidays and the cost of living 
sliding scale. Heavy steel usually sets 
the pattern, but agreements vary to 
suit each section. 


MEN ON THE SPOT 


At the bottom are plant-by-plant 
negotiations — undoubtedly the key to 
success. The men on the spot who work 
on the job, and know the local con- 
ditions, fix the rates for a particular 
machine, mill or furnace. 

If a dispute cannot be settled locally, 
it goes to a neutral committee of four - 
two management and two union men, 
drawn from firms not concerned in the 
dispute but thoroughly understanding 
the job. 

These neutral committees nearly 
always reach agreement. If not, the 
top officials on either side take a hand 
and see if they can suggest a solution. 





If they fail, then - and only then - the 
dispute will go to arbitration. One side 
never forces the other to arbitrate. It is 
done on jointly agreed terms of refer- 
ence, and on the understanding the 
award will be accepted. 


SQUARE DEALING 


Many other industries have just as 
good machinery on paper, but it has 
not prevented strikes and unhappy 
labour relations. 

Steel has a tradition of fair and 
square dealing. ““We talk the same 
language and we trust each other,” was 
how one big steel executive described 
his relations with his men. 

The unions, on their side, have for 
the past 90 years followed the maxim 
of one of their early pioneers: “‘ Reason 
not force, is the weapon men should 
use.” Union leaders, at every level, 
exercise an effective discipline over their 
members, and insist, to the point of 
expulsion if need be, on the honouring 
of agreements. 

Both sides can be tough. That is not 
surprising in an industry where the job 
is tough, the hours are tough, with 
round-the-clock working, and the pro- 
duct itself is tough. But both sides are 
conscious of the serious effects any loss 
of production would have in a highly 
capitalised industry, where each worker 
is backed by up to £10,000 worth of 
equipment. 

In my view, the short answer to the 
question: ‘* Why are there no strikes in 
Steel?” would be: “ Men of Steel are 
Men of Sense.” 





This personal report was invited by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
which believes that everyone in Britain 
should know the facts about steel and 
about the men who make it. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


IT SNOWED, it froze and it fogged. And the weather 
forecasters got it wrong right down the line. 
Shivering, the country could work up little enthu- 
siasm for the new (if that is the word) Soviet 
proposals on Germany, little sympathy for 
the Suez last-ditchers’ distress (if that is the 
word) at the imminent Anglo-Egyptian financial 
agreement and little horror at the summary justice 
(if that is the word) being meted out in Cuba to 
supporters of the fallen dictator Batista. It 
thawed. 
* 


MR, MIKOYAN’s triumphant progress through the 
United States had many Americans and some 
newspapers in this country rolling over asking 
for their tummies to be tickled; the refugees who 
booed the emissary of the regime which murdered 
their relatives were sternly rebuked. Mr. Mikoyan 
entered enthusiastically into the pantomime, say- 
ing that in Russia ‘we believe in freedom from 
hoodlums,’ a sentiment which was vigorously 
applauded by his audience of American business- 
men. When he got to Hollywood he kissed an 
actor, which seems to have delighted the ground- 
lings rather more than the Soviet Ambassador. 
Meanwhile the American Government has placed 
an order for a space-capsule in which a man might 
be successfully fired into outer space and brought 
back alive; it should be ready in two years. Mr. 
Mikoyan said nothing, but was later observed 
shaking some laughs out of his sleeve. 


* 


WINTER PRODUCED the usual traffic chaos. Villages 
were cut off, roads made impassable, trains late. 
Ski-ing broke out in Scotland and a prisoner broke 
out of Nottingham jail while watching a football 
match, Snowdrifts of up to ten feet were reported, 
but a slow and halting thaw eventually made con- 
ditions easier. Easier conditions, too, were 
promised for London Transport sit-down strikers, 
who have at least managed to extort from London 
Transport a promise of more _ information, 
through more loudspeakers, when there are 
delays in future, 


* 


THE LATEST Soviet Note on the future of Germany 
proposed a 31-nation peace conference, with an 
agenda roughly similar to that put forward in 
1952 and again in 1954 (and rejected by the West 
on both occasions). The note left the door open 
for counter-proposals by the West, and as yet 
nobody had made any move either to slam it or 
pass through it. 


* 


THE BRITISH delegation in Cairo, headed by Sir 
Denis Ricketts, approached the end of the job 
started by Mr, Eugene Black. The way seemed 
to be open to a gradual resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Egypt, and even for a realistic 
approach to that country by the Foreign Office. At 
the same time, Sir Hugh Foot hinted that the 
way to a resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Archbishop Makarios was also open, if the ‘truce’ 
could be metamorphosised into a ‘peace.’ The 
atmosphere of comparative caim existing on the 
island lent hope to this view, but farther west 
in the Mediterranean there were ominous puffs 
of smoke to be seen emerging from the Maltese 
volcano, 


* 


THE ERA of peace, freedom and brotherly love in 
Cuba, ushered in by the forces of Fidel Castro 
when they overthrew the hated regime of 
President Batista, was inaugurated by a wave of 
mass executions, bulldozers scooping out graves 
into which the victims were then machine-gunned. 
Sefior Castro’s representatives did not actually 
say that it was impossible to make a cigar without 








breaking tobacco plants, but they hinted at it, 
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ADENAUER’S PRISONERS 


HETHER by virtue of his uninhibited talent 
for clowning in public, or his conversational 
persuasiveness in private, Mr. Mikoyan seems to 
have done a remarkable softening-up job on Mr. 
Dulles, who surprised his press conference on 
Tuesday by saying that free elections are not the 
only way towards the unification of Germany, and 
that he never said they were, and by the sweet 
reasonableness of his argument that the Soviet 
Union could hardly be expected to yield military 
advantages to its potential enemies, and that ihis 
was a simple, elementary fact. For the first time 
since the Berlin blockade, and earlier, the two 
greatest powers are vying with one another in 
talking good sense, in a conciliatory tone of 
voice, and with some sort of respect for, and 
frankness about, each other's point of view. The 
newspapermen at Mr. Dulles’s Washington con- 
ference can hardly have been more surprised than 
the newspaper readers of Moscow, picking up 
their copies of /zvestia on Sunday, and finding 
there uncommented upon, and unattacked, the 
whole of the British Note of December 31—sum- 
mary of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and all. 
At Geneva, not only have the Russians dropped 
their insistence that agreement on the banning of 
nuclear tests must be for ever (a proviso the 
Western powers were not yet ready for), but 
they have themselves amiably requested the 
resumption of the other conference—on the pre- 
vention of surprise attacks—which we had 
thought they were being stickily uncooperative 
about. 
* * + 
The awkward customer that faces the West 
now, in fact, is not so much the Soviet Union, 
which will strike hard bargains, but is clearly 
anxious to come to an agreement about Germany, 
but West Germany itself or, at any rate, its 
present Chancellor, whose current attitude makes 
it virtually impossible even to try to do so. All 
political parties in West Germany (and in 
Britain) agree with Dr. Adenauer in opposing the 
establishment of Berlin as a ‘free city,’ but opinion 
in Bonn is nothing like so unanimous in opposing 
the Soviet suggestion of framing a peace treaty 
before ‘reunification. The Social Democrats in 
particular, and even some Christian Democrats, 
such as the President of the Bundestag, believe 
that a peace treaty would do much to weaken the 
East German regime, by obliging it to stand on 
its own feet, instead of relying on Soviet military 
and political support; it is to the advantage of 
the Soviet Union to put the treaty first, or it would 
not do so, and here is a case, they say, where the 
advantage is not all on one side, and where the 
Russians are prepared to take a chance for the 
sake of putting off free elections. Dr. Adenauer 
has always set his stubborn face against a treaty 


first, but facts are facts, and after fourteen years 
the regime in East Germany is almost one of Mr. 
Dulles’s ‘elemental, primitive facts of life’; 
obviously, the men in power there, and the men 
in the Kremlin to whose interest it is that they 
should remain in power, are not going to allow 
free elections to bring it to the ground if they 
can possibly help it. All this is perfectly clear to 
the United States, British and French Govern- 
ments, and it is to be hoped that they can bring 
Dr. Adenauer to see reason—perhaps by showing 
how convenient is the Soviet offer to swop 
guaranteed access to West Berlin for recognition 
of the Ulbricht regime—and by pointing out the 
further possibility of a consequent withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from East Germany. This balancing 
and bargaining, not intransigence, is the way to 
the reunification of Germany, upon which Dr. 
Adenauer has set his heart. If it is argued that the 
latest Soviet proposals, for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from both Germanys within the 
year, is militarily dangerous to the West, because 
it still leaves Soviet tanks within a petrol-fill of 
Berlin, can it really be argued, too, that the present 
position is any less dangerous? Better a position of 
some military delicacy between satisfied powers 
that have done a deal than between powers that 
are still fencing, and still frustrated. But Dr. 
Adenauer holds the whip hand. Loyalty to an 
ally prevents our doing a deal with the Soviet 
Union over his head, or behind his back—which 
is to say with his political opponents, The West 
is as much a prisoner of Dr. Adenauer as the 
United States is of General Chiang Kai-shek. It 
is implausible to pretend that Germany can now 
be unified as though the past fourteen years 
had never been; East and West must accept that 
some sort of federal or confederate system, and 
not a unitary State, is the most suitable form of 
all-German government for som> time to come, 
* ~ ” 

Perhaps Mr. Mikoyan will persuade Mr. Eisen- 
hower, when he sees him in the course of the 
next few days—and this meeting is in itself a 
diplomatic success for Mr. Mikoyan—to agree to 
an early meeting with Mr. Khrushchev; and per- 
haps a conference at this level, anxious to come to 
an agreement over Germany, as a forerunner of 
other agreements, will find means to persuade Dr. 
Adenauer to make such an agreement possible— 
or to arouse enough West German enthusiasm 
for his fellow-countrymen to do the persuading. 
A present difficulty is that Mr. Eisenhower is 
clearly not fit for talks of this kind, with men of 
this calibre, and is probably just as aware of the 
fact as are the American people, who are almost 
too mindful of Yalta, Potsdam, and how smart- 
aleck Soviet leaders can run diplomatic rings 
round ailing and elderly American presidents, 
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Mr. Mikoyan’s personal success in the United 
States may turn out to be a less helpful factor in 
promoting a summit conference than the Russians 
must obviously be hoping. It is only a step from 
saving, as American businessmen have been 
doing, and admiringly, that this is a clever fellow, 
who knows what's what, to wondering whether 
he isn’t a sight too clever for poor Ike. 


Congo Drums 


By DAVID PATTERSON 
Salisbury, 8S. Rhodesia 


HE first spark which lit the fuse which 
"tl coiladed into a massacre in Leopoldville was 
the cancellation of a Sunday meeting called by the 
nationalist organisation Abako. A_ frustrated 
crowd of about 500 Africans then moved on to 
the house of the local Negro Mayor. He had just 
returned from Belgium and was suspected of pro- 
White sympathies. The crowd began to bait and 
then to threaten him. The crowd grew and grew, 
fed by fans streaming home from football 
matches. Soon there were 2,000 angry Africans 
jamming the streets. They began to loot the White 
shops of the Greek and Portuguese merchants. 
The barometer was set for a spell of riot. 

During Sunday and Monday more and more of 
Leopoldville’s 350,000 Negroes joined the mob. 
Eventually a third of the coloured population 
were fighting an unofllticial civil war. Three million 
pounds of damage was done in the trading area. 
Fourteen schools were pillaged and looted. The 
technical centre was burned to the ground. 
Throughout Sunday night the French inhabitants 
of Brazzaville could see across the Congo the 
entire Eastern bank of the river ablaze with burn- 
ing buildings. 

The police fought back with every weapon in 
the armoury of repression. Eye-witnesses described 
the police measures as ‘savage in the extreme.’ 
They saw machine-guns, mortars and grenades 
dropped by aircraft to supply the police engaged 
on the ground in hand-to-hand battle. The official 
figures admit that forty-two Negoes were killed. 
This is a ludicrous underestimate. The unofficial 
count is nearer 1,500 and this seems much more in 
accordance with the facts. 

The cancelled meeting was only the excuse for 
the riots. The real causes were two: the fiery 
speeches from Accra which publicised General de 
Gaulle’s offer of independence to the French 
colonial territories (threughout the demonstra- 
tions the crowds chanted two slogans—‘Vive 
Ghana! Vive De Gauile!’); secondly, the plum- 
meting copper prices which have put 50,000 
Leopoldville Negroes out of work and left many 
of them on the verge of starvation. 

The authorities have used every device of 
censorship and misrepresentation to minimise the 
extent of the unrest. They have underplayed all 
the casualty figures. They have prevented repor- 
ters from visiting the area: by stopping all trans- 
pert across the Congo River. The Secretary- 
General of the Governor of Brazzaville has 
protested against the descriptions of the riots on 
the French radio—though these have been 
restrained and mild compared with the truth. In 
order to ensure that there are no further out- 
breaks troops have been rushed to the spot by 
plane and ship and the eleven leading members of 
Abako are under arrest, 
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Old and Neo 


By SARAH 


HAT Western German organisation con- 
Wiiinues to protect the neo-Nazis, the anti- 
Semites and the surviving members of the Nazi 
Party? When a second model citizen skipped from 
Western Germany with the cops a long jump 
behind him, after elaborate and public arrange- 
ments for the welfare of his family had been 
made, by a similar route and to the same place 
of refuge as one a few weeks before, it was clear 
that some organising had been done. Eisele, of 
Buchenwald, is a horror on the grand scale and 
Zind, the high-school teacher, only a blustering 
little tavern braggart, but their cases are essen- 
tially the same. A number of persons helped them 
with protection, then with money and jobs, and 
finally with an escape from justice. The two cases 
are hardly out of the headlines when the Public 
Prosecutor of the Province of Hesse is suspended 
from office and charged with making anti-Semitic 
remarks (technically, ‘insulting the dead’). He is 
closely followed by a couple of rowdies, lawyers 
from the ‘Office of Restitution for the Victims 
of National Socialism’ in Wiesbaden, who had 
the habit of singing dirty anti-Jewish words to a 
soldiers’ song in the office and used expressions 
in front of their colleagues which were the 
commonplace phrases of the Nazi period. For a 
long time no one reported them because they 
were known to have the ear of their departmental 
chief, one Mueller. 

One of the two was transferred to another de- 
partment, after the English style, where his 
opinions could do no harm, but he continued to 
work in the Restitution Office just the same until 
the Provincial Minister of the Interior, perhaps 
annoyed by this impudence, suspended him 
altogether from work and ordered a complete 
inquiry into Mueller’s department. A disquieting 
thing about the more active of these two young 
men is that he is only thirty-two years old. That 
means that he first went to school in 1932 and is a 
product of the Nazi system of education who 
clearly drew no extra-mural lesson from the fear- 
ful defeat of Germany, and whom the university 
under Allied Occupation failed to alert. Depart- 
mental chief Mueller himself must be getting on 
in years. But are the Muellers all over Germany 
encouraging a whole new generation of young 
officials to follow in their old paths? 

If the Federal Government, and that means the 
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Chancellor, could bring itself to get rid of men 
whose names figure in the records of the 
elimination of the Jewish race, it would help local 
authorities to show more courage with their own, 
smaller, problem children. Everybody who can 
read knows that the Secretary of State in the 
Chancellor’s Office is one of two men who wrote 
the official Preamble to the Nuremberg Laws in 
1935. Coming down a little, it is wrong that 
Himmler’s chief of administration can find pub- 
lishers for his writings nowadays, and even more 
wrong that his stuff gets published in a periodical 
devoted to the unification of Europe. That men 
who have great influence and are responsible for 
appointments at all levels of public life are known 
National Socialists makes some people wonder 
how wise it is to be anti-Nazi. 

The people concerned with Dr. Eisele’s escape 
are suspended and under inquiry. So are the Wies- 
baden Restitution chief, Mueller, and his two 
assistants. The two NCOs, Schubert and Sorge, 
returned by the Russians recently, are being tried 
for their crimes at Sachsenhausen. So, last 
summer, was the punishment-block warder from 
Buchenwald, Martin Sommer. But where are the 
men who gave these sergeants their orders? 
They are not in court. 

Many of them are dead; killed in the last rout, 
or by their own hands, or in Russian camps, or 
executed. Many are in exile in South America 
and Egypt. Many live for the rest of their lives 
with false identities, of whom some at least must 
be known to their neighbours; like the man who 
changed his name, married his own wife again 
and lived in his own house with their children, 
where every burgher knew him, and who even 
became a member of the Bundestag before a 
chance meeting with one of his victims betrayed 
him. Many were tried and condemned and later 
freed. Most of those amnestied were not freed 
by their countrymen but by the Allies. Eisele, for 
example, was condemned to death by an SS 
military tribunal, but the Americans captured him 
before the sentence was carried out. They, too, 
condemned him to death, commuted the sentence 
to life, then to seven years and then released him. 

Himmler’s administration chief, who kept the 
trains to Auschwitz running when the soldiers at 
the front were waiting days on end for supplies 
of food, ammunition and medical stores, is free to 
write his articles for Nation Europa because the 
Allies released him after serving only six years of 
a twenty-five-year sentence, and one year after 
his trial. That was not the pro-Nazi German 
underground, that was ourselves. 

The woman guard from Ravensbrueck, Mewes, 
who tortured British women as well as other 
nationals, was taken into the prison com- 
mandant’s house as nursemaid to his children 
and later amnestied. But the commandant was not 
a German; he was a British officer, and she was 
freed by the British Control Commission. 

If the Nazis still have a lot of secret influence 
in Germany, and they have, the victors had the 
chance for years to do something about it. We 
listened to the wrong Germans then, for the wrong 
reasons. If there is a shadowy State within the State 
here, living on like an old madman shut away 
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in the attic who terrorises the household, he might 
catch his death if the attic doors are kept open 
to the cold winds of publicity. The Federal 
Government ought to do its part, for in Germany 
reforms come from the top down; but the real 


Israel Goes 


By WALTER 


HILE some Afro-Asians were in Accra last 
jae discussing unity, and others were in 
Cairo discussing economics, yet others were in 
Israel learning lessons about co-operative farming 
and adult education. If the last encounter played 
its part in changing the balance of power in the 
world, it was primarily because a good time was 
had by all. 

Delegates to the Afro-Asian seminar on co- 
Operation were entertained in traditional Israeli 
fashion by a group of teenage hora dancers. When 
this was over they produced their own entertain- 
ment. The Executive Secretary of the Ghana 
Farmers’ Union sang a soft love song. The man 
from the Kenya Dock Workers’ Union performed 
a dirge, the words of which (he explained in 
English) meant: ‘To get the white men out of your 
land you've got to kill their babies, kill their 
babies, kill their babies. . . .. The Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education from Tokyo University stood 
on his hands and danced by waving his legs in the 
air. 

The Israeli kids, of course, just stared. But to be 
fair, they were no more taken aback than the 
Secretary to the Ethiopian Minister of Community 
Development, when his pea-green sleeve was 
seized by an earnest, bespectacled Histadrut man 
who asked him what they were saying about Ben- 
Gurion in Addis Ababa—and then lectured him 
for an hour about how it all started with King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

Israel has taken on a staid and venerable look, 
in contrast to these exuberant visitors. Extrava- 
gant costumes and expansive smiles have pene- 
trated everywhere, what with two _ itinerant 
seminars, the African Ballet and the ordinary run 
of students, diplomats and businessmen from 
some countries younger than Israel and others not 
yet even weaned. Showing them round, Israeli 
Officials affect a new gravity of gait, and talk 
about ‘the new countries’ in an avuncular tone. 
The ballet was actually made to wear brassiéres for 
its tour. 

The Histadrut’s three-month seminar on co- 
Operation, the first thing of its kind held by 
Afro-Asians for Afro-Asians, is a huge success— 
in spite of (or perhaps because of) the fact that 
no two delegations have the same idea of what co- 
Operation is. 

In Ethiopia they haven't really started yet, as 
Miss Tayetch Beyene admits blandly. She is tall 
and slim, in a tight-fitting two-piece, immaculately 
hair-dressed, nail-varnished and lip-sticked in 
matching shades of blood red. She is a social 
worker, just graduated from Birmingham. 

“You see we've simply got to produce more 
coffee and wheat. But we haven’t the capital for 
large-scale investment. So we need some kind of 
co-operative farming and marketing.’ 

What kind? ‘Not kibbutzim of course, like they 
have them here. That wouldn’t do at all.’ 
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weapons against these shifting shadows are the 
press and public opinion. The fact that more and 
more skeletons are brought out from stuffy cup- 
boards need not frighten us unduly. So long as 
they go on being brought out. 


Afro-Asian 
SCHWARZ Tel Aviv 
Much the same goes for Ghana, Nigeria and 
the French Sudan. In Ceylon, on the other hand, 
they could hold a seminar for the Histadrut. ‘We 
have 10,800 co-operative societies, 3,000 
credit societies, 4,000 co-operative wholesale 
societies . . .” rattles off the man in the tasselled 
cap, with no notes and little encouragement. 

As for the Indians—well, they find Israelis all 
right as far as they go. ‘They have a fine spirit— 
like we had before Independence, only now we've 
lost it, concedes the diminutive figure in the tunic 
buttoning up to the chin. He represents the 


Political Commentary 


In The 


‘Never, Professor Popper was 
wont to say, spreading his hands as 
wide as Vienna, ‘ask why questions. 
Ask how questions.’ (On other 
occasions, he would phrase it dif- 
ferently, saying, ‘Never ask what 
are questions; ask what do ques- 
tions.) Admirable advice! I pro- 
pose to take it. For it is time some- 
body stopped asking the why ques- 
tions about the General Election (I 
take it there will be general agree- 
ment that asking the when question 
is a fruitless exercise), and started 
asking instead a few of the hows. 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, of all unlikely 
people, was actually doing this the 
other day, but since he was asking 
all the wrong questions anyway his 
evidence may not get us very far. 
Though it is worth pointing out 
the curiously pessimistic note in 
his voice when he said that a 
landslide election was out of the question, so that 
1959 (or 1960) would not be a 1931. I should have 
thought that a party manager intent on quelling 
undue optimism in the ranks would have been 
more inclined to rule out the chance of their 
repeating some famous victory rather than the 
most colossal defeat in their history. Still, Mr. 
Phillips can argue the toss with his own sup- 
porters; there are more important reflections in 
this particular crystal ball. 

If you ask a leading Labour. man, even off the 
record, whether he thinks the party is going to 
win the next election, he will tell you that he thinks 
it is. Pressed hard by the remorseless, though far 
from conclusive, evidence of the public-opinion 
polls and the by-election results, he may con- 
fide his fears that the victory may be as narrow as 
1950; further he will not go. And he justifies what 
seems to most of us a startling faith in necromancy 
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Bhoodan movement, the Ghandi-inspired land 
revolution. 


‘Your kibbutzim are very wonderful, very won- 
derful. But in one place they told me they were 
not producing enough. That puzzled me ex- 
tremely. Surely, they were not hungry? So they 
had enough. More than enough.’ Mr. Omprekash 
Gupti said no more about kibbutzim. But the 
implication was plain. The veteran kibbutzniks 
should take off their shoes and walk up and down 
the land from Dan to Eilat (for walk is what the 
great Vinoba did, in a land where distances are 
somewhat greater) haranguing the people in every 
kind of settlement from Eel Aviv to Umm-el- 
Fahm until they turn themselves into kibbutzim. 
But one thing they were all united about, the dele- 
gates from Nigeria, Ghana, Ethiopia, French 
Sudan, Ivory Coast, Senegal and Southern 
Rhodesia: distinct lack of enthusiasm for Gamal 
Abdul Nasser. This pleases their hosts. Israeli 
policy-makers are beginning to look to the Afro- 
Asians to provide the first ‘break’ in years for 
their hamstrung foreign policy. 


Margin 

by what looks on the face of it like good 
psephological sense. The pattern of British politics 
that has emerged since the war, we are told, is one 
of two roughly equal blocs of loyal blancmange 
topped by the whipped cream of the floating vote. 
Between 400 and 450 seats, it is alleged, are safe 
for either Labour or Tory candidates beyond any 
doubt save that of the landslide that might occur 
under the threat of imminent war or invasion 
from outer space, and the battle will be fought in 
the remainder. (This, indeed, is what Mr. Phillips 
meant by his cautious prophylaxis; that the sort 
of thing which stampeded the voters into support- 
ing the National Government on the scale they 
did in 1931—the economic crisis and the elector- 
ate’s bewilderment at the odd goings-on in the 
upper reaches of the Labour Party—would no 
longer be effective.) The turnover in seats at 
the 1951 election was only twenty-three; in 1955 
it was forty-three. It is no longer really practical, 
so the argument runs, to reckon on movements 
substantially greater than this. This seems reason- 
able. 

Even the larger of these two figures repre- 
sented a swing of well over a million votes, and 
it would require something a good deal more 
spectacular than any issue at present before the 
electorate or likely to be placed there to shift a 
larger number than that. It may be objected that 
the enormous 1945 Labour majority in seats 
was produced with a majority in votes of only two 
million, but this is to ignore the vital fact that the 
conditions of 1945 were precisely the kind of un- 
repeatable ‘landslide’ circumstances I have men- 
tioned. 

The vital seats are the mysterious and 
much-discussed ‘marginals.’ Now the essence of 
the Wilson Report, apart from its severe and—as 
far as one could judge—justified criticism of 
the Labour Party machine was that the 
Labour Party should concentrate its fight on these 
seats, and leave the new-found political inertia 
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to take care of the rest. Mr. Wilson took one 
simple fact and presented it to the faithful in all 
its spectacular simplicity; in a number of con- 
stituencies won by the Conservatives, the postal 
vote (always a tiny fraction of the electorate), 
which Labour was bad about organising, was 
larger than the majority of the successful candi- 
date. Mr. Wilson waved his stamped addressed 
envelope, and the trick was done. South Kensing- 
ton on the one hand and Ebbw Vale on the other 
(man, we don’t count the votes here, we weigh 
them’) can look after themselves. Sing hey! for 
a song of Reading, Preston South, Devonport. 
Scotstoun, Eye, Oldham East, and Carlisle. Not to 
mention Huyton, of course. 

So, at any rate, the argument runs, and I think 
it needs looking at a bit more closely. For if the 
iceberg-theory of the submerged four-fifths is one 
of the most notable developments in post-war 
British politics, another is the lesson that general- 
isations are getting more untrustworthy than they 
used to be. When Mr. Bonham Carter won Tor- 
rington the fandango | danced was not produced 
simply by my pleasure in seeing the big boys take 
a well-merited leathering, but by the apparent 
reversal of the depressing post-war trend towards 
predictability in our elections. No by-election 
since then (March, 1958) has shown so marked a 
swing. except that in Shoreditch and Finsbury, 
where there was a huge swing towards that colour- 
ful American-born candidate Ab Stention, of 
whom more in a moment. Before Torrington, 
however, there had been Rochdale, where the 
swing had lopped 60 per cent. off the Conservative 
vote and beaten the Government candidate into 
third place. Such by-elections as Tonbridge and 
Warwick also showed unprecedentedly large 
swings against the Government; ‘special circum- 
stances’ could legitimately be pleaded (as indeed 
they could at Rochdale and even Torrington), but 
the fact remains that these and other results sug- 
gest that we should abandon the hitherto invari- 
able habit among psephologists and_ political 
tipsters of calculating average swings, when we 
may begin to see some of the trees which have 
hitherto been obscured by the wood. 

What we begin to see is that the pattern of 
British political behaviour may be changing 
again. The long, artificial gap between 1935 and 
1945, and the enormous Labour victory of the 
latter year, may, | am suggesting, have damaged 
the pendulum. Only in the last year or two has 
that damage been made good. If I am right, it is 
a fundamental error to go on talking of results 
like’ Torrington or Rochdale, Shoreditch or 
Ipswich as ‘freak’ results. For years now election 
forecasters have used a device called the ‘swing 
table, which deduces the number of seats won 
or lost by the major parties from the average 
percentage swing in votes throughout the country. 
The ‘freak’ results are simply written off as devia- 
tions from the mean, and it is assumed that 
deviations to either side of it will cancel each other 
out. But will they? Those of us who sat up before 
the telly on Election night in 1955 can still remem- 
ber with delight the pundit who kept forecasting a 
Conservative majority scores higher than the 
actual result; he was using the ‘swing table,’ and 
it eventually swung up under his chin and knocked 
him cold. For what began to emerge, as the coffee- 
pot was emptied, and filled, and emptied again, 
was that the tide was flowing in all sorts of differ- 


ent directions simultaneously. It is a common- 
place, of course, to say that different areas of the 
country may be affected to different degrees by 
the same political pressures; but what was so 
startling about 1955, and what IJ think it is possible 
to discern once more, is an increasingly frequent 
difference in political behaviour within the same 
area, and indeed on occasion in adjacent con- 
stituencies. We all know that the general pro- 
Conservative swing in 1955 was reversed in East 
Anglia, where Norfolk North and Lowestoft were 
held, and Norfolk South actually gained, by 
Labour, and a number of non-marginal constituen- 
cies registered either swings towards Labour or a 
swing towards the Conservatives very substan- 
tially below the average for the country. But how 
was it that in Rugby there was a swing towards 
Labour while in every contiguous constituency 
there was a swing of almost precisely the same 
size towards the Conservatives? How was it that 
Mr. Harold Wilson saved Huyton in identical 
circumstances? Or take an even more dramatic 
instance, from London this time. In two adjacent 
divisions of the same borough—the Central and 
Clapham divisions of Wandsworth—there had 
been Labour majorities in 1951 of 1,183 and 1,308 
respectively. Yet the first was overturned by the 
Conservatives, who registered a majority of 1,093, 
while the second was held by Labour, with a 
majority of 225. Now shift to the third Wands- 
worth division, the Putney seat. Here Sir Hugh 
Linstead sits on a Conservative majority of 7,195. 
A safe seat, you may say. But all three Putney 
seats on the LCC are now held by the Labour 
Party, and the divisional boundaries are precisely 
the same. Oh, but everybody knows that LCC 
voting is far more pro-Labour than the parlia- 
mentary elections for the London boroughs. Oh, 
do they? Then they know the thing that is not; in 
the 1955 General Election the Labour Party won 
London by 27 seats to 15, which should have 
given them, on such a reckoning, more than 81 
seats to 45 (there are three LCC seats per parlia- 
mentary division). In fact they did worse than 
this, taking only 74 to the Conservatives’ 52. Con- 
clusion? That Sir Hugh Linstead is sitting on a 
super-marginal seat. 7,195 a  super-marginal 
majority? Strange, but true. 

For there are still more facets of this crystal 
dodecahedron to be gazed into. Between the 1951 
General Election and the last one, the Boundary 
Commissioners drastically redrafted the electoral 
map of the country. One hundred and eighty-two 
constituencies were substantially revised, another 
thirty-six slightly altered, eleven created, and six 
abolished. This sweeping change took account of 
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the shifts of population that had taken place since 
1951, and aimed at constituencies of roughly equal 
electorates. (For geographical reasons, they can 
never get very close to this ideal, but the over- 
whelming majority, when the Commissioners had 
finished, had electorates of between 45,000 and 
65,000.) But the Commissioners recommended 4 
longer interval before the next review of boun- 
daries should take place, and their recommenda- 
tion was accepted. It follows that the electoral 
map in 1959 (this will be still more true if the 
election is delayed until 1960) will be hopelessly 
out of date. Now no figures are available for 
internal migration, and it is impossible to guess 
what effects the continuous shift in population 
which has been going on since 1955, as indeed 
previously, will have on an electoral map (hat 
takes no account of it, Only two things can be 
said with any degree of certainty: one is that in 
times of unemployment internal migration tends 
to increase, and the other is that there are ten 
New Towns in England, three in Scotland and 
one in Wales. When the New Towns are men- 
tioned in electoral discussions everybody talks 
about Harlow and Stevenage. But how about 
Hemel Hempstead, where the total turn-out of 
voters was 7,000 higher in 1955 than in 1951, 
despite the fact that the percentage turn-out was 
substantially lower? With another 7,000-odd 
voters on the list, plus the ordinary turnover in the 
last four years, and whaur’s your Lady Davidson 
th’ noo, for all her majority of 6,136? As for 
unemployment, we have been told that since it 
hits hardest at the industrial areas, which vote 
Labour anyway, Conservative fortunes will not 
be as greatly affected by it in terms of seats as 
one might suppose. But it is precisely the indus- 
trial areas that show, in times of heavy unemploy- 
ment, the greatest exodus of population. Who are 
all these horny-handed men, with string round 
their corduroys, that I keep seeing in Cheltenham 
and Chelsea, Worthing and Beckenham? Well, 
whoever they are, they are on the register. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-1. .. may for the 
first time show a significant decline in the ‘wasted’ 
Labour vote—the vote that Labour piles up far 
in excess of what is needed to capture the seat in 
sO Many more constituencies than the Conserva- 
tives, and which gives Labour a | per cent. leeway 
to make up before votes gained can be translated 
into seats won. These are the great industrial 
cities of Yorkshire and the North-East and the 
East End of London. The character of these dis- 
tricts is changing, as are their populations; their 
slums are disappearing, their employment patterns 
altering, and their effect on the overall pattern of 
voting in the country may well be greater than at 
first sight appears likely. For if we rule out land- 
slides it is precisely this sort of calculation that 
should be preoccupying the party managers, and 
in particular those of the Labour Party. A seat 
here and a seat there—a New Town here and a 
London borough there—can add up to a slender 
majority for Labour. And, of course, this works 
the other way; seats hitherto regarded as safe 
Labour strongholds may have become, or may be 
in process of becoming, marginal, and Tory seats 
into which Labour proposes to hurl its forces next 
time may be as safe as South Kensington despite 
their three-figure majorities. Did the Labour 
Party win back Hornchurch last time? Did it win 
back Burton? 
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But is there any sign, with their new-found 
passion for concentrating the fight in the ‘mar- 
ginals’—falsely defined as seats with small majori- 
ties—that the Labour Party has understood 
this? There is not. Mr. Morgan Phillips also 
had some ominous things to say about the 
effect of television on elections, in which he 
managed to miss the point fairly thoroughly. Of 
course, voters will not go out to boring meetings 
in draughty halls if they can stay at home and 
watch the telly, even if Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. 
Macmillan is on it. But just because there has 
been a decline in the public meeting caused by 
television this does not mean that the election is 
going to be won, or even influenced, by the 
medium. This would not matter so much if it were 
not that the Labour Party’s apparent obsession 
with television is part of their general obsession 
with national trends. If I have read the entrails 
aright, national trends are not going to be the only 
factors during the next election, being replaced 
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by local trends. Local trends, that is, not so much 
due to the special local problems and interests, 
as to the voting pattern, population change, 
general political sophistication, and above all 
differential abstention. It may be abstention 
which wins the next election, and short of the 
general command to ply the knocker with a will 
there is no evidence in the Labour Party that the 
problems it poses are being faced at all. Why did 
three-quarters of the electorate stay at home in 
Shoreditch and Finsbury, and what exactly will 
happen in Faversham (Labour majority, 59) if 
three-quarters of the electorate stay at home there 
next time? Has Mr. Phillips any idea? If 
Putney and Hemel Hempstead—and half a hun- 
dred more seats like them—are marginals now, 
and Huyton and Hornchurch—and another half- 
hundred like them—are no longer marginals, 
some drastic re-thinking needs doing in Transport 
House. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IN August, 1957, the Spectator 
revealed that the Government, 
by adding a new reservation, 
had in the previous April 
made a radical alteration in 
the terms of our Declaration 


F 
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had done so without informing Parliament. The 
week after our article appeared the Foreign Office 
‘presented to Parliament’ a Command paper in- 
forming it of the changes; since Parliament had 
by that time gone away for three months and 
since the Foreign Office had had several months 
in which to inform Parliament while it was sitting, 
it was obvious that the Government had de- 
liberately been withholding the information from 
Parliament. Apart from the shady way it was 
carried out, the alteration itself was plainly un- 
desirable and was widely criticised. (Probably it 
was also invalid.) Then on November 26, 1958, the 
Government withdrew the reservation and filed 
a new one. Made wary by the criticism of its 
previous behaviour, it tried new, and initially 
at least successful, tactics. It promptly (on the same 
day indeed) told the Commons in a written 
answer to a Parliamentary question that ‘H.M. 
Government have decided to withdraw the 
reservation which was entered on 18th April, 
1957. . . .. Any MP who read this would cer- 
tainly have thought that as a result of the with- 
drawal the position had reverted to what it was 
before April 18, 1957. No doubt he was meant 
to think this, and no doubt the Foreign Office 
thought that he would not bother to look up the 
relevant Command paper or that if he did look 
it up he would not understand it. Intentionally 
or otherwise the document is remarkably obscure, 
but it is nevertheless plain that it has a quite 
different effect from that suggested by the 
Foreign Office’s answer on November 26. 
* * * 

THE RESERVATION of April, 1957, does disappear 
so far as future events are concerned, but it still 
covers any dispute (whether it has already arisen 


accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the  Inter- 
national Court, and that it 


or may yet arise) that relates to events which 
happened before November 26, 1958. This ex- 
clusion will primarily affect disputes about titles 
to territory. It can no longer be said that the 
UK is unconditionally subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court in relation to questions connected, 
say, with Antarctica or the Falkland Islands. 
Equally, we can still exclude from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court any cases arising out of the 
nuclear-weapon tests in the Pacific. (The Suez 
Operation has always been excluded by a 
different reservation.) But the true effect of the 
reservation cannot be judged exclusively by the 
use which the United Kingdom may make of it. 
In any case in which the United Kingdom is 
plaintiff, the defendant State, on the basis of the 
principle of reciprocity in which Mr. Secretary 
Lloyd is so strong a believer, would be entitled 
to invoke against the United Kingdom the terms 
of its own declaration. There is the further diffi- 
culty that the reservation probably makes our 
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whole declaration invalid. But whatever the 
merits of the change, I find the apparent attempt 
to mislead Parliament disturbing. It looks as if 
the old chestnut, ‘It must be true, the Quai d'Orsay 
has denied it, will soon have to be adapted to 
‘It can’t be true, the Foreign Office says it is.’ 
* > a 

THE RESIGNATION, aS prospective Conservative 
candidate for Bournemouth, of Major James 
Friend has been inevitable for some time; even 
so, it is welcome. Major Friend's position had 
been impossible ever since Anthony Howard, then 
political correspondent of Reynolds News, 
exposed his associations with the League of 
Empire Loyalists. Major Friend temporised, 
especially in a letter to The Times, in which he 
seemed to be denying any such associations, but 
the jig was up, and when Mr. Howard published 
the letters that had passed between Major Friend 
and the League, even Bournemouth knew it. The 
Tories had taken too definite (if I may so put it) 
a line on the Empire Loyalists at Blackpool last 
October to allow one who sought their aid and 
comfort to continue as official Tory candidate. 
Now Mr. Nigel Nicolson’s chance of being re- 
adopted is stronger. His opposition to Major 
Friend was throughout restrained and gentle- 
manly; he has conducted himself with scrupulous 
regard for propriety, and has now even given 
the Bournemouth Association an ‘out’ by saying 
that he was sure that Major Grant and the other 
officials of the local party knew nothing of Major 
Friend's old friends. To save face, not to mention 
a good deal of embarrassment for themselves, the 
local association would now do well to take back 
a candidate who was and is a credit to them as 
an MP. And with the League of Empire Loyalists 
having announced their intention of fighting the 
seat with a candidate flying their own colours 
anyway, such disgruntled Bournemouth Tories 
who simply cannot get far enough to the Right 
can always vote for him 


* * * 


NEXT MONDAY thirty South Africans will once 
again stand in the dock on a charge of treason. 
Qn and off they have been there since Decem- 
ber, 


1956. This is the third bite of the cherry 
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which the South African Government is taking. 
After arresting 156 men and women, they aban- 
doned charges against sixty-five of them after 
the year-long preliminary inquiry. Then in Octo- 
ber the prosecution threw in its hand by 
abandoning the indictment of the remaining 
ninety-one. Now the Attorney-General of the 
Transvaal has selected as his victims the thirty 
against whom, presumably, he has the most evi- 
dence. Judging by the indictment, at which I have 
been looking, the most important result of this 
third attempt to secure a conviction will be to 
indict the Nationalist regime. For, high among 
the allegations is one that the accused took part 
in a congress at Kliptown on June 25 and 26, 
1955, which produced decisions which ‘would to 
the knowledge of the accused necessarily involve 
the overthrow of the State by violence.” And what 
were these decisions? (a) Universal suffrage; (h) 
public ownership of the mines; (c) agrarian re- 
distribution; and (d) an end of ‘ghetto’ land laws. 
If these reforms cannot be secured in South 
Africa without violence, then it can only be be- 
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cause the present Government intends forcibly to 
prevent constitutional changes in the law. 
+ ~ * 

I WONDER IF Dr. Summerskill is right? On the 
face of it, such a possibility may seem remote, 
but the photographs of Monday's heavyweight 
championship fight between London and Cooper 
made her plea for the prohibition of professional 
boxing a good deal more justified than they had 
seemed to me hitherto. It is not the smashed and 
bleeding faces of the boxers which I found 
nauseating, but the unqualifiédly animal expres- 
sions on their faces. I can’t really believe that the 
deliberate infliction of pain for the sake of enter- 
tainment is a good thing, even when those on 
whom the pain is inflicted are willing to take 
their chance. But how rarely we see photographs 
of the animal expressions on the faces of the 
spectators at boxing matches! Dr. Summerskill 
has gone on too long about the physical dangers 
to the boxers of death or injury. It is time some- 
body began to look at the danger to the spectators 
of something possibly worse. PHAROS 


Customs of the Country 


By BRIAN 


Customs officers are stationed at US ports of 
entry for your protection. You'll find them 
courteous, quiet and efficient . . . interested in 
clearing you and your belongings just as quickly 
and pleasantly as possible. 

HUS, a brochure on the airliner. The Idle- 
"head authorities have evolved a new system 
for getting luggage to the customs building; 
instead of bringing it through one hatch they 
bring it through half a dozen., This means 
that the passengers, instead of waiting dispiritedly 
in one place until it arrives, can stretch their legs 
after the long journey running from one hatch to 
another, beating each other out of the way with 
the little metal trolleys provided. 

When your luggage appears, you carry it to one 
of the moving belts which take it up to the court- 
eous, quiet and efficient customs officer. I got into 
a short queue at the head of which was a man 
returning from military service with no fewer 
than nine suitcases. As each was checked and 
passed, the belt moved on; and as soon as there 
was room the second man in the queue naturally 
lifted his own luggage on to it. At this the 
courteous, quiet and efficient customs officer sus- 
pended work to come over and tell him to keep 
his ——— stuff off the belt, until told. 

The officer then returned and, with care, 
finished his examination of the nine pieces; 
checked them out; picked an adjacent wastepaper 
basket off the floor; put it on the belt; and walked 
away without a word or a look. 

We waited for a while, dazed, until a porter 
came up: ‘It’s no use youse staying there, he’s 
gone off.’ 

‘We think you'll agree,’ the PAA brochure con- 
cludes, ‘that your clearance through customs was 
an interesting part of your trip.’ ¥es. 

~ * * 

In the year since I was last in America there 
had been one decided shift in the climate of liberal 
Opinion: Labour has become the bogy man, 
instead of Big Business. I arrived during the news- 
paper strike—with all its disturbing implications: 
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a few hundred men from a not very reputable 
organisation keeping the New York newspapers 
off the streets for weeks, only to accept in the end 
terms which were no better than those they had 
been rejecting all along. And hardly was the strike 
over than the news broke of Hoffa's design to 
recruit the New York police into the Teamsters. 
It was not clear whether he thought this would be 
an impressive demonstration of his power, or 
whether he had some wild notion that it would 
lend an air of respectability to his Union; but in- 
evitably the result was to alarm liberal opinion 
—never stronger, to judge by the election results. 
It makes Hoffa’s chances of escaping justice much 
longer very slim indeed. 

At the same time, a journalist attached to the 
Harvard Business School assured me, business- 
men are suddenly beginning to wake up to a sense 
of their responsibilities; tycoons who before did 
not know the School existed, or who thought it 
was a kind of front organisation for radicals (still 
a dirty word in the US) were now realising how it 
may help them to enlist public opinion on their 
side to stamp out the Hoffas. 

I shall be interested to see if this change of 
mood is reflected in a change of attitude to the 
journals of opinion. In the past Big Business there 
has ignored the serious weeklies, which helps to 
explain why they have never flourished. There has 
been no counterpart of ‘prestige’ advertising; no 
recognition that it may be better for industry to 
help sustain journals of every shade of opinion 
so that—in John Philpot Curran’s phrase—‘by 
the collision of intercourse ...a sort of in- 
sensible perspiration takes place in the body 
politic, by which those acrimonies, which would 
otherwise fester and inflame, are quietly dissolved 
and dissipated.’ 


* * * 


To their embarrassment, the newspapers found 
that their absence during the strike did not cause 
the economic dislocation that might have been 
expected. Christmas trade in New York was a 
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record (though, of course, it was argued that with 
newspaper advertising to help it would have been 
better still). On the day the strike ended the repor- 
ters entrusted with the duty of explaining how 
much it had hurt the public had to do some barrel- 
scraping to find anything, other than institutions 
directly or nearly connected with the press, which 
had been hurt; surprisingly, the sufferers included 
funerals (attendance down 20 per cent.), and 
engagements. Apparently New York socialites 
deferred answering ‘yes’ until they could be sure 
of getting their pictures in the papers. ; 

I was surprised to see how little use advertisers 
made during the strike of an obvious alternative 
medium: the subway. They do not normally make 
much use of subway stations, possibly because 
they are so dingy that, through association of 
ideas, people might feel the advertised product 
isn’t much catch either. In the trains, though there 
are plenty of advertisements, quite a high propor- 
tion of them are either charitable appeals (‘Fight 
Nephrosis and Nephritis’), or warnings (‘Cross at 
the Green, Not in Between’), or puffs (‘Salute to 
New York’s Seasons’), or homilies (‘Worship 
Together This Weck’). I would have expected these 
standbys to be replaced or supplemented for the 
duration of the strike by more urgently topical 
advertisements: but they were not—though one 
or two cinemas and stores stuck fly-posters over 
the maps of the underground systems (this mat- 
tered little to the travelling public; the scale is too 
small for the maps to be legible). 

* * * 


As I turned the handle of Mr. Ben Sonnen- 
berg’s office in Madison Avenue, I felt a slight 
electric shock. It occurred to me to mention it to 
him, in case there was a short circuit somewhere; 
but I forgot. 

Recalling this later in the evening, I referred 
to it at a party; only to be told that it is a common- 
place in New York. James Thurber’s mother, who 
was terrified that electricity was leaking and drip- 
ping out invisibly all over the place, turns out to 
have been not so far wrong, at that. ‘Static,’ 
apparently. Somebody recalled that Gerard 
Philippe had complained at a press conference 
that he had the arm bounced off him, opening taxi 
doors; for a time there was agitation for laws to 
be passed about it. 

A columnist among those present at the party 
remarked that every time he pulls his top blanket 
up over the underneath one, his bedroom is lit up 
by a fine display of pyrotechnics; and an actor 
said that whenever he crosses the pile carpet in 
his room in dry weather (it had been wonderfully 
dry and sunny for days) he knows all about it as 
soon as he touches anything on the other side. A 
doctor had the capping story, Visiting a patient, 
he said, he put out his forefinger to ring the apart- 
ment bell; when it was still a good half-inch away, 
a spark leapt between it and the bell push, and the 
bell rang itself. 

” o > 

Being an importunate admirer of Scott Fitz- 
gerald, and having enjoyed Budd Schulberg’s book 
The Disenchanted, | went nervously to the play 
which Schulberg and a collaborator have hacked 
out of the book; and found myself securely held. 
But there were irritations. The bad habits that 
American (and British) dramatists can slide into 
are neatly illustrated early on in the play when the 
young scriptwriter Stearns (Schulberg) expresses 
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iis delight at being told he is going to work with 
he once-celebrated but decayed Halliday (Fitz- 
gerald) on a film story. ‘As a matter of fact,’ he 
tells Halliday enthusiastically, ‘when I first heard, 
i didn’t think you were still . . .” and his voice 
rails away effectively into embarrassment. Now, 
in the book (though I have not got The Dis- 
enchanted to hand) it may have been necessary 
for Halliday to add, as he does in the play, the 
words ‘Still alive?’, to make the point clear. But 
on the stage the point is made by Stearns, in his 
voice and his look; for Halliday to make it again 
only destroys the effect. An explained silence can 
be al least as destructive as an explained joke. 

Halliday, Jason Robarts, Jr., has a vague 
resemblance to Paul Scofield, in manner more 
than appearance; he gets the audience instinct 
with sympathy. But he bears no more resemblance 
to Scott Fitzgerald than does Brooks Atkinson. 
Robarts, as Kenneth Tynan suggested, would be 
more likely to pass for a man of the Thirties —a 
disillusioned Commie, perhaps, from the Spanish 
civil wars returning; but the sadness which seems 
etched into his face was never the result of too 
much whooping it up around St. Tropez. The play 
is further handicapped by the fact that the play- 
doctors slashed ii on tour, removing the develop- 
ment and underlining the climaxes in the now 
accepted fashion; so that there are curtain lines 
like ‘Manley, don’t answer that telephone!’ and 
recurrent melodramatics which pull it down, at 
times, almost to the level of Tennessee Williams. 

+ * + 

A year ago, it was ‘sick’ jokes —the prototype 
being ‘Aside from that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did you 
enjoy the play?’ These have now developed into 
‘sick’ clichés (very popular, the Irish Ambassador 
to the UN told me, in the UN building); ‘Of 
course, I love the system, but | just loathe the 
people’: and ‘sick’ slogans: 

‘Bomb the Church of your choice.’ 
‘Have a nigger for dinner.’ 
* * + 

For transatlantic travel, as a Dubliner would 
put it, the jet is your only man. I came and Jeft by 
Boeing because it has an economy class; the 
Comet has not. To pay £150 extra merely to sit 
in a more comfortable chair and be served more 
sumptuous meals is surely what Leacock called 
the Larger Lunacy. It is mildly galling, admittedly, 
to see the de li.xe passengers up front putting away 
champagne and brandy free when you are not 
even allowed to buy the stuff (something a sur- 
prising number of economy-class passengers do 
not realise, the hostess complained). But you can 
bring your own; the company provide soda and 
ice; and their ‘sandwiches,’ as soon as the quite 
awful bread has been removed, are convertible 
into an assiette Anglaise, with a choice of beef, 
turkey, cheese, egg and tomato, and even smoked 
salmon. The seats, too, are comfortable (though 
they are close together—if any are empty it pays 
to sit behind an empty one; as it has no incumbent 
to put it into the reclining position, you gain a 
useful few extra inches for the knees). 

The only irritant was that, as I had been warned 
but-refused to credit, canned music was relayed 
throughout the entire trip to New York, on the 
ground as well as in the air. It was a recording of 
light, Cole-Porter-style music lasting, I judged, 
about an hour and a half. When finished, it started 
over from the beginning, so that ‘Get me to the 
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Church on time,’ ‘Whistling in the Dark, ‘A Fine 
Romance’ and the rest came up five or six times— 
sometimes soft, sometimes loud, for no discern- 
ible reason. 

It was consequently distressing to find myself 
in the same aircraft on the flight back—or is the 
same recording used on all jets? But this time 
after it had been played through once it was 
turned off, and, mercifully, kept off. 

Not that the music is offensive, unless you hap- 
pen to detest that style. It had a kind of tinny 
quality which reminded me of a time when, flying 
in four-piston-engined aircraft, | discovered that 
the music of a phantom orchestra would occa- 
sionally emerge out of the noise and the pulse of 
the engines. This, | have since found, is not un- 


Whose Man 


By CHRISTOPHER 


R. GRAHAM GREENE; in a letter to The 

Times on January 3, complained of the 
ignorance of the British Foreign Office about 
events in Cuba, which had caused Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd to state in Parliament that, when the 
British Government granted permits for the 
export of arms to President Batista, it had no 
evidence of a civil war in Cuba, Perhaps it arose 
like this. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY : 
FOREIGN SECRETARY : 

speaking. 


Hullo. 
Hullo, 


Foreign Secretary 


P.S.: There’s a PQ, sir, about our exporting arms 
to Cuba. A Socialist Member, a Mr. 
Delargy, wants to know why we are send- 
ing arms to President Batista to use against 
the revolutionaries. 

F.S.: Is there a revolution in Cuba? 

P.S.: Oh, yes, I fancy so, sir. | read about it in 
the Daily Mail. 

F.S.: How long has it been going on? 

P.S.: Well, sir, more or less ever since I can 
remember. 

F.S.: Are you quite sure that it really has been 
going on? 

P.S.: Well, of course, if you wish it, sir, I can 
ring up someone and make certain. 

F.S.: Perhaps that would be just as well. Who 
did you hear about it from? 

P.S.: Well, sir, you’ve seen the reports from 


59200/5. Mr. Wormold, OBE, who was 
then our man in Havana, is going about 
the country now lecturing on Cuba under 
the auspices of the Foreign Office, and he 
says for a fact that there is a revolution 
in Cuba. 
F.S. (laughing heartily): Mr. Wormold, did you 
say? Well, then, it’s all quite clear, Surely 
you know why Mr. Wormold is lecturing 
for the Foreign Office? 
I'm afraid I don’t quite understand, sir. 
You know we had to keep Mr. Wormold 
lecturing. Otherwise he would have sold 
the story of how he invented all his reports 
to the Sunday papers. But, if Mr. Wormold 
says that there is a revolution in Cuba, we 
can be quite sure that there isn’t a revolu- 
tion in Cuba. 
As you say, sir, but the Daily Telegraph 
says that revolutionary forces have occu- 
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usual; the present editor of the Irish Times once 
whiled away a transatlantic flight, in the old piston 
days, by listening entranced to part of a cycle of 
The Ring. | was less fortunate in my first concert. 
In the course of an officers’ mess party some weeks 
previously most of the records had been broken, 
and of the few survivors the one most interminably 
played was ‘Goodnight Children Everywhere.’ It 
was this that the engines’ orchestra was playing 
when I first heard it, and continued to play, pro- 
ducing a wonderfully eerie effect on the ‘where,’ 
which came out as a prolonged banshee wail. 

The canned music in the Boeing was not so 
striking, but it did have something of the same 
compulsive listening quality—all the worse, | de- 
cided after the fourth time round, for that. 


in Havana? 


HOLLIS 


pied Havana, and that the revolutionaries 

are heavily armed. 
F.S. (laughing heartily once more): 
armed with vacuum cleaners? 
I'm afraid that I don’t understand, sir. Mr. 
Graham Greene in The Times says that he 
is quite sure that there is and always has 
been a revolution in Cuba. 
Mr. Graham Greene made Mr. Wormold 
say that there was a revolution in Cuba, 
but he explained that Mr. Wormold only 
said that because he wanted some more 
money as he could not sell his vacuum 
cleaners. 
But this time, sir, it’s not only Mr. Graham 
Greene. The Daily Express and the BBC 
and all sorts of other people say that there 
is a revolution in Cuba. 
Oh, these journalists are all gullible. They 
would believe anything that Mr. Graham 
Greene told them. But, when you have had 
as much experience of public life as I have 
had, you will be a bit more careful in 
swallowing any old story that a novelist 
makes up just to sell his books. 
Very well, sir, what will you tell Mr. 
Delargy? 
I} will tell him that I will make a further 
statement as soon as J have got some more 
information. 
But surely, sir, if | may say so, it’s not any 
longer merely a matter of what Mr. 
Graham Greene says? Now that the papers 
have all said that there is a revolution in 
Cuba on the strength of the statements of 
our Official lecturer, might it not be very 
damaging to our prestige if we said that 
there was not a revolution, in Cuba after 
all? Supposing that Mr. Delargy were to 
ask a further question when Parliament 
meets again? 
Yes, there’s something in that. 
So there is a revolution in Cuba then, sir, 
after all? 
Yes, | suppose that there had better be. 
Perhaps Mr. Wormold’s suggestion put the 
idea into their heads, sir? 
I dare say that’s the explanation. Our 
prestige, I am happy to say, stands very 
high indeed in Cuba. 
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The Great Divide in the Schools 


Sy As @. €. 


OTHING baffles educational delegations from 
Nother countries so much as the inability of 
the English to answer plain questions about what 
goes on in their higher secondary schools. The 
explanation that by and large (why, the visiting 
Frenchman asks himself, do they always qualify 
every Statement?) each individual headmaster 
designs his curriculum for himself is found hardly 
credible; that he can then enter his pupils for a 
national examination conducted by any one of 
nine different examining boards seems either a 
nightmare or another example of the British 
genius. In either ¢ase it makes rational com- 
parison with his own orderly system of national 
education very difficult. This is sometimes a pity, 
because discussion of the ‘reform of the pro- 
grammes’ has become a favourite European 
topic; and if no Englishman can say what his 
country’s programmes are or by what mechanism 
they can be reformed the English tend to get left 
out. The Russian questioner who, after listening 
patiently to a long exposition of how our 
grammar-school curriculum works, put the ques- 
tion, ‘But how do you ever change anything 
under your system?’, may have been stumped 
by the reply, ‘By democratic processes, of course’; 
but I doubt if he was satisfied. 

The only way out of this difficulty is to give 
up trying to be comprehensive. There will be 
exceptions to every detail of the Great Divide 
between Science and Arts in our grammar and 
public schools which I propose to give; but ‘by 
and large’ I believe it to be a true picture of the 
present education of our ablest boys and, to a 
lesser extent, girls. 

The Divide has been with us for a long time. 
Thirty years ago classical scholars of most public 
schools never had the chance of a single science 
lesson, and there are still exceptional cases where 
this is true today. The startling features of the 
last ten years, however, have been the increas- 
ingly early age at which the critical decision be- 
tween Arts and Science is taken in grammar 
schools, and the rapid swing in the Sixth Form 
away from Arts and towards Science. Sixth Form 
specialisation in boys’ grammar schools usually 
means devoting three-fifths of your working time 
to ‘lessons’ on one side or other of the Divide, 
rather more than one-fifth to further private read- 
ing on the same side, and rather less than one- 
fifth to Religious Knowledge and ‘General Edu- 
cation.’ Really one-sided specialisation of this 
kind does not, of course, begin until entry to the 
Sixth (for university candidates usually between 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen), but in probably 
the majority of grammar schools the decision 
between the Arts Side and the Science Side is 
really made two years before this, in the Fourth 
Form, where the embryo scientists begin to follow 
a more detailed separate course in Physics, 
Chemistry or Biology, and the embryo Arts men 
start on Greek or German. In a few schools a 
decision of a sort, or perhaps it would be fairer 
to say an option, is expected at the age of eleven. 
It is possible, of course, to change your mind, 
but once the ways have parted in the Fourth 
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Form, changes of mind become increasingly rarer. 
It is this early choice which most surprises our 
visitors. The English tradition of specialisation 
they can understand and, indeed, admire. The 
average European is beginning to wonder whether 
it does not provide an answer to his great 
problem of an overloaded curriculum. Many 
Americans are beginning to wonder whether it 
would not do more than their traditional leisurely 
programmes of desultory sampling to extend the 
able pupil. It is true that it does seem to manv 
people both in Europe and in America to be 
pushing a valuable principle rather too far, that 
a boy of fifteen should be compelled to abandon 
altogether the serious study either of Mathematics 
or of the literature of his own country: but that 
a boy should make this choice, or have it made 
for him, at the age of thirteen seems plain silly. 

The last few years have seen a growing aware- 
ness both at the universities and among head- 
masters in this country also that something is 
wrong with the system. Two of its important and 
dangerous by-products, however, are less com- 
monly noticed. The first is the part that it may 
have played and be playing in producing a 
shortage of young mathematics and science 
teachers, which a London grammar school head- 
master described as threatening a ‘national 
calamity in five years.’ Teachers, by and large, 
become teachers and especially good teachers 
because they are people of a certain temperament, 
people who are interested in their fellow men and 
who enjoy ‘putting across’ their enthusiasm in a 
fairly large group either of children or of adults. 
No doubt many actors, barristers, commanding 
officers, politicians and so forth are of the same 
temperamental type. Most research scientists are 
not. They prefer back rooms. If at fifteen you 
compel all your ablest pupils to choose between 
an education which excludes, almost entirely, the 
human interest and one which excludes, almost 
entirely, the mathematical and material, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the great majority of 
potential teachers will go, sometimes reluctantly, 
on to the Arts side. They may be good mathe- 
maticians or interested in technology, but they 
are not prepared to abandon altogether the 
‘humane’ subjects. It seems possible indeed that 
the same reason which is responsible for our 
shortage of science teachers may also be respon- 
sible for the shortage of technically qualified 
officers in the Services. 

The second by-product, not yet upon us but 
clearly threatened, is the extinction of many of 
the Arts subjects in the smaller grammar schools. 
A few years ago the division between Science and 
Arts in the Sixth Form was sixty/forty in the 
grammar schools and fifty/fifty in the public 
schools. Now it is not uncommon to find gram- 
mar schools where it is two to one in favour of 
Science, and even four to one has been suggested 
as a possible figure in the North, within the next 
five years. The public schools, aided by the 
Industrial Fund, have more than kept pace with 
this change. If the swing were to go as far as 
that with our present system unchanged, a small 
school with a Sixth Form of forty would have 
only eight boys on the Arts side. It would no 
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longer be economic to offer a choice between, 
say, Latin, French, German, History, Geography 
and English Literature, and one can see the Arts 
Sixth in such a school being told that they must, 
all eight of them, take a standard course of 
French, History and English. 

But is it impossible that the system should be 
changed? The purpose of education in the Sixth 
Form is, surely, to train the judgment in all its 
forms, not to fill the memory with the most highly 
Specialised range of facts. Studying a subject 
‘in depth’ means thinking hard in it, not remem- 
bering a lot of facts about it. Admittedly one 
must have some facts to think about, but it is 
Surely not necessary that they should all be 
remembered for reproduction six months hence. 
Once that is recognised, could we not attempt in 
England a compromise between the continental 
system and our present one-sided specialisation? 
If the content of memorised knowledge in 
specialised subjects required for competitive 
entry to the universities could be reduced, in 
return for a wider range of real thinking, could 
we not move towards a system by which the 
average boy kept up four subjects in the Sixth 
and the ablest boys five, instead of the present 
three and four? If that were done it would be 
possible, for most of them, to postpone the erec- 
tion of the Science/Arts barrier until they 
reached the university or at least until their third 
year in the Sixth. 

I am not suggesting that we should overload 
the timetable by making everyone do everything, 
as they tend to do in Europe. By all means let 
the future engineer give up Latin and the future 
lawyer Chemistry. But is there nothing on the 
Arts side, no literature, history, drama dr music, 
in which the future engineer is not sufficiently 
interested to be able to carry it on in the same 
class and to the same level as the Arts man? 
And are our historians and linguists really in- 
capable of Mathematics or bored with modern 
Physics? Such evidence as there is, either from 
their performances at ‘O’ level or from their 
choices at Keele, does not seem to suggest it. Such 
a change in outlook would admittedly be much 
more radical than a mere increase in the snippets 
of ‘general education’ added to one ‘side’ or other 
in the Sixth. It might also be much more effec- 
tive. Strangely enough, it would also be easier to 
work, particularly in the small schools. The staff 
and the classes for this range of Arts and Science 
subjects are already there, and often enough there 
is roam for more pupils in sets on each side 
of the barrier. To introduce more ‘general sub- 
jects’ needs more and: often differently qualified 
staff, who may be available in the big schools 
but often are not in the small ones. 

The change would have to be brought about 
by democratic processes, of course. University 
faculties or colleges would have to be persuaded 
to give equal consideration to the physicist who 
had not carried his Physics quite so far but had 
done advanced work at school in, say, Russian 
and Geography as well as Physics and Mathe- 
matics. A classic whose proses were not quite 
so good might have to be taken partly on the 
basis of his work in Mathematics. But if enough 
people want them to, even democratic processes 
can move quite fast. And ‘enough people’ in this 
case probably means first and foremost enough 
individual headmasters. 
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A collection of sample tubes, containing oil to be irradiated, arranged round the 
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radioactive Cobalt source at Shell's laboratory at Thornton, 


Oils and greases had to be developed to 
lubricate metal moving parts subjected 
to radiation in nuclear reactors. 


Conventional petroleum lubricants do not 
stand up to prolonged irradiation by neu- 
trons, gamma rays and electrons. Their 
physical properties and behaviour change; 
some oils become solid and greases may 
become fluid. 

Shell, in collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, 
started work on this problem at their 
Thornton Research Centre in 1953. Harwell 
exposed samples to the radiation in a 


nuclear reactor and in 1956 Thornton Re- 
search Centre built a special laboratory 
using Cobalt 60 to provide intense gamma 
radiation. 

Shell have now developed oils and greases, 
namely the Shell A.P.L. series, which offer 
high resistance to the detrimental effects 
of radiation. These lubricants, designed for 
nuclear power stations, will be used for the 
first Central Electricity Authority nuclear 
power station at Bradwell in Essex. 

At Thornton work continues to provide 
new lubricants for nuclear projects of the 
future. The main need is for oils and greases 
to remain stable when exposed to high- 
energy radiation at elevated temperatures. 
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Our Way Of Death 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Long and the Short and the 
Tall. (Royal Court.) 

I KNEW a New York policeman 

once who had a new cure for 
" juvenile delinquency. He had 

tried and rejected all the 
usual prescriptions—reading the 

Bible, cold baths, hot meals, a 
kick up the backside, a jaunt to the seaside, two 
years On a psychiatrist's couch and six months 
on a convict’s bunk. His formula was simple— 
the adjective came before, and governed, the noun 
so all you had to do was to get rid of the 
juvenility and the delinquency would take care 
of itself. To all those of us who grew up in New 
Guinea with Margaret Mead, and came of age in 
Samoa with Geoffrey Gorer, the method was 
obvious. The young people of modern capitalist 
society must be provided with a carefully engi- 
neered initiation ordeal—complicated,. painful, 
diflicult and unnerving—which would formally 
admit them to the splendours and miseries of 
adulthood as soon as their bodies and minds were 
ready to suffer them. Brooklyn College gave him a 
DPh. The Police Commissioner gave him a funny 
look. And there the matter rests. But what my 
friend forgot was that the initiation already exists. 
In the nineteenth century it was Work—young 
people matriculated in the mines and factories and 
chimneys and servants’ basements.and shop- 
assistants’ dormitories. In the twentieth it is War. 
It is the central indictment of our social system 
that our Way of Life only has meaning when it 
is also a way of death—only then is there com- 
radeship, adventure, ambition and heroism with- 
out crime. 

The cinema is full of films showing boy-into- 
man on the battlefield. But almost always—at any 
rate in British films—the moral is a thinly dis- 
guised commercial for the class system. The 
Long and the Short and the Tall would be a rarity 
if it simply transferred this sort of army on to 
the stage. But it does far more than that. It 
eliminates every rank above sergeant and shows 
us seven soldiers reflected in a polished toe-cap. 
They are not the usual background frieze of 
regional mascots. Nor are they the familiar crazy 
gang of low comedians in digs in Blackpool. Nor 
are they just seven heroes of labour. The author, 
Willis Hall, knows that clothes often do make 
the man. Instead, his characters have the noisy, 
irritating, nerve-racking otherness of that group 
of soldiers who barricade themselves in the next 
carriage to you on any Saturday night train out 
of Paddington. 

Like all random samples of humanity packed 
in one box with a tight lid, they begin by playing 
the cliché roles that their fellows cast for them. 
There is the sergeant in charge who has been 








ROUNDABOUT has been held over 
because of lack of space. It will be resumed 
next week, 





through everything before—whatever it is, from 
beer and women to blood and mud. There is the 
London wide-boy who always has an answer even 
if he didn’t hear the question—in civvy street he 
was probably an ETU shop steward. There is a 
lugubrious, middle-aged Northerner, supporting 
a wife, four children and a moustache, a bloated 
Scot who thinks a joke is a challenge to a fight, 
an astonished cave-Welshman perpetually baffled 
by Anglo-Saxon attitudes, a pip-squeak of a kid 
frightened of women, NCOs and Japs in that 
order, and a hectoring, rank-happy corporal. 
These are clichés of real life. But they are still 
clichés. Mr. Hall shows them growing into indi- 
viduals as they are painfully initiated into 
humanity through the barbaric ceremony of 
battle. His platoon is caught in a jungle hut 
behind the lines in Malaya as Singapore falls to 
the invading Japs. The seven men begin to probe 
each other, to expose the flesh behind the uniform. 
They come of age when they learn that though 
adults still play parts they have to write their 
own dialogue. Mr. Hall's dialogue is just on the 
other side of naturalism—imaginative writing in 
the vocabulary of reality. The soldiers talk of the 
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allotment and the council house, the fight in the 
pub, the cuddle in the park, the responsibility of 
being a lance-corporal. Most of the time there is 
a silent eighth member of the group—an ageless 
ancient of a Jap prisoner. Gradually he becomes 
the focus of their moral dilemma. Can you kill 
another human being, here, now, this moment, 
after he has smoked your cigarette? And the 
Sergeant preaches the secular sermon for today 
on the text from an unwritten King’s Regulation 
—Whatever it is, when the time comes you'll 
do it.’ 

Some of the time in recapitulating the theme of 
The Long and the Short and the Tall (1 wish the 
producers had kept the original title, The 
Disciplines of War) | have slipped over into de- 
scribing what I think Mr. Hall intended to do 
rather than what he has actually done. But what 
he has actually done is startling enough—he has 
put a group of working-class people on the stage 
as people with all their wit, and vulgarity, and 
honesty, and gullibility, and strength. Personally, 
I regret that there is almost no conversation about 
jobs—one of the most fruitful and fascinating 
of all barrack-room topics. And I wish he had 
not made the concession to copybook theatre by 
two dramatic twists—the weakling killing the 
first Jap and the bully showing the white flag. 
As director, Lindsay Anderson has achieved an 
astonishing degree of unforced, easy ensemble 
playing from his brilliant team of young players. 
Peter O'Toole, as 877 Private Bamforth, has 




















The Granada Television Play Contest, announced in March, 1958, attracted 
world interest. Over 8,500 people applied for copies of the rules, from 
20 countries and all five continents. By the closing date 2,268 plays 
had been sent in (each entrant was required to submit three plays). 


Report on GRANADA'S 


Just about every type of play turned up, ghost stories, refugee stories, 
colour-bar, anti-German, anti-Russian, anti-parent, light comedies, 
cloak and dagger, and the inevitable plays in verse. The judging panel 
narrowed down this galaxy of entries to six finalists: The prize winner 
was eventually chosen by a unanimous vote. 


Television play contest 


The £3,000 prize has been awarded to Robert F. Morrow, of Man- 
chester. He sent in three plays: ‘Clap Hands, Daddy's Coming’, 
‘Midgley’, and ‘To Keep Our Way of Life’. These were the first plays 
he had ever shown to anyone outside his family circle, although he has 
been writing drama, poetry and whatnot for many years. In fact, 
Morrow, like most people who entered for the Granada Play Contest, 
is not a professional writer. He is chief buyer for a firm of catering 
equipment manufacturers in Oldham. He is 33. 


Granada TV intends to produce at least one of Morrow’s plays on 
television during 1959. It is also buying several plays by other entrants. 


All in all, while the judges would not claim to have discovered a Shaw, 
a Miller, or an Osborne, they believe they have found at least one new 
playwright of original talent and a number of other unknowns with the 
quality to enrich television’s stock of good drama. 


And that is what Granada’s Television Play Contest set out to do. 
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exactly the right blend of sardonic irreverence 
and aggressive satire for the unspoiled Jimmy 
Porter from the Lower Depths. Even his habit of 
swallowing his lines with a muttered sneer, so 
that only the first two rows of the house can catch 
them, is not so much irritating as audacious. The 
arrogant casualness of this performance is such 
that I would not have been surprised or shocked 
if he had absentmindedly gone to sleep in the cor- 
ner in the middle of one of his comic diatribes. 
Robert Shaw, as the sergeant, packs enormous 
power and command into a roje which, but for 
one speech, entirely lacks any obvious oppor- 
tunities for rhetorical exhibitionism. And 
Tenji Takaki, as the Japanese prisoner—the 
longest non-speaking all-acting part in any drama 
—is a mosaic of tiny subtleties. Lindsay Ander- 
son's direction lacked one strength which was so 
impressive in Peter Dews’s production of the play 
at Edinburgh with an amateur cast. | missed the 
yecurring sense of danger, of unseen Things 
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bigger than all of us, outside the windows. Mr. 
Dews stressed this first of all by making his 
soldiers much more worried and flurried and on 
edge after they first scrambled into the deserted 
hut. Secondly, he introduced many long, almost 
unbearably long, pauses into the dialogue so that 
the audience’s mind inevitably began to stray off 
stage and into the waiting jungle beyond. The 
Long and the Short and the Tall is not a great 
play, but it is a great portent. It is another one 
of the trail-blazers towards a live British theatre, 
of which the other pioneers have been Jeremy 
Kingston’s No Concern of Mine, Peter Shaffer's 
Five Finger Exercise, John Arden’s Live Like 
Pigs, Romilly Cavan’s All My Own Work, Roger 
Gellert’s Quaint Honour, Shelagh Delaney’s A 
Taste of Honey, Donald Howarth’s The Lady on 
the Barometer, Doris Lessing's Each His Own 
Wilderness, N. F, Simpson’s Resounding Tinkle, 
Osborne’s George Dillon and Brendan Behan’s 
The Hostage. 


An Adult Goes West 


By 


The Big Country. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) — The 
Young Have No Time. 
(Cameo-Poly.) — Auntie 
Mame. (Warner.) 

~s- tte Big Country (director: 

William Wyler; ‘A’ certificate) 
is my sort of film, and I knew 
it the minute I saw the credits sprawled across 
the whirling spokes of an enormous wheel. 

Whoopee, I said to myself (or something like it) 

and settled back for 165 minutes of glory. 

‘Big’ is just the word for it. It is big in scope 
and size and length, bristling with big names, and 
with a director who has the whole plunging, 
energetic, exuberant film so well in hand, from its 
splendid opening shot of the vast countryside, that 
you hardly notice how obvious its action is, how 
foreseeable every incident; it has big acting, over- 
lifesize characters, a family feud on the grand 
scale; above all, it has the Western ethic, that way 
of life evolved for a big country, where the law 
at first meant the morality of individuals, and a 
man was rated as he stood with his neighbours. 
Yes, The Big Couniry can really make you regret 
being born only a very few years tco late for the 
biggest excitement of modern times. 


The story is no great shakes, being the old one 
about the proud upstarts and their riff-raff neigh- 
bours, and the rivalry of the two over water for 
their cattle; but it has a love story alongside it 
that really makes sense—in so far as you can talk 
of love making sense: what I mean is, a credible 
love story, the hero’s switch-over from one girl 
to another being something so gradual yet so 
inevitable that you know it’s happening before 
he does, and wonder why he doesn’t. And, besides, 
it has something to say about the character of the 
Western hero, and about courage, and what it 
means. 

It shows the hero in the undignified position 
of looking a coward, of smiling when you almost 
feel he ought to be angry; at one point it even 
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makes you want to join in the catcalls and con- 
demnation. It shows a man refusing to revenge a 
trifling offence to his person and a rather more 
serious-offence to his dignity by the easy means of 
joining the posse raised to defend him; it shows 
him refusing to fight when called a liar and chal- 
lenged to prove he isn’t one, and refusing to ride 
an impossible horse simply to give fun to the 
spectators. Then it turns round to show how his 
is adult courage, and the usual Western stuff—the 
quick-on-the-draw tough guyness, the smarting 
sense of honour—is childish and even barbaric. 
His values are shown as the sane, the adult; and 
we see how a single civilised man could (so great 
was the scope of the individual in those days and 
in that country) civilise an enormous deal of 
brutality. 

And this is linked up with the love story. The 
girl he has come West to marry wants proof of 
,his valour, wants repeated winning, repeated 
tokens of love, a knight-errant with a hat full of 
her favours; the girl he grows to love accepts him 
as he is, trusts him without proofs or tokens or 
even speech. And so you believe in their love, as 
something beyond just the fact that he is the hand- 
some Gregory Peck and she the attractive Jean 
Simmons (growing richer, fuller, more individual 
in personality and appearance, incidentally, each 
time we see her), since acceptance of the other 
person, not wishful thinking, is the essence of 
love: positive not wistful or resigned acceptance, 
the wish resolved, which is what you feel here. 
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THE galleries in St. Paul’s Cathedral were illuminated 
on Sunday evening for the first time with gas. The 
effect was brilliant and imposing. A handsome 
drapery of crimson moreen has recently been put up 
in these galleries, much to the accommodation of the 
public, who are now sheltered from the draughts of 
cold air to which they were formerly exposed from 
the dome. 
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And to give this dimension to a rather sketchily 
developed love story is unusual—especially in a 
Western, where subtlety is reserved for ballistics 
as arule, more than for love. 


’ 


Burl Ives, in a red vest, is a tremendous grubby 
patriarch, just on the right side of absurdity; 
Charlton Heston, who was Moses not long ago 
in a famous piecé of nonsense, has a James Dean 
part—sulky, lounging, upstart, counter-heroic— 
which he is too clean and upstanding to make 
much of; Carroll Baker, the anti-heroine, is every 
spoilt Rosemond Vincy sort of girl that ever sulked 
at an adult courtship; and Charles Bickford, look- 
ing more than ever like Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, 
is the father she adores and measures every man 
against. And an actor called Chuck Connors, 
whom we shall surely see again, plays the mean, 
blond, dirty villain with such an air of crazy, high- 
spirited, degenerate evil about him that you seem 
to feel his nasty presence stinking away there, and 
turn your face aside with disgust: a remarkable bit 
of extra-sensory perception, in the literal sense, 
that. 

The Young Have No Time (director: Johannes 
Allen; ‘X’ certificate) is one of those eye-openers. 
How do Copenhagen teenagers behave? Here you 
have it, and I imagine it is no truer or less true 
than any other eye-opener, which simply means it 
may be true in some cases and untrue in others. 
Even in one’s own circle of friends, people’s out- 
look and behaviour, and outlook on other people’s 
behaviour or on their own, in matters of sex or 
of love are so varied that it is impossible to 
generalise: so how much more impossible it is 
when it comes to a whole city, nation, age-group 
or class. The most you can deduce very positively 
from a film like this is that Danish schoolchildren 
of the upper middle classes are given a good deal 
of freedom by their parents: the incidence of 
virginity among them (with the other points it 
raises) is only one of those things you could 
(presumably) prove one way or another, depend- 
ing on which schoolchildren you happen to deal 
with. The best thing about it are the glimpses of 
polite domestic misery—the deflating wife (‘You 
really mustn’t repeat yourself, dear’), the husband 
announcing he is off on a business trip to Ham- 
burg, and the wife knowing exactly what that 
means; and two young people, played by Ghita 
Norby and Frits Helmuth, who really make one 
remember what it felt like to be in love at seven- 
teen—which is the real eye-opener, it seems to me, 
not any of the unprovable documentary stuff. 

Auntie Mame (director: Morton DaCosta; ‘A’ 
certificate) I simply cannot take, and sat, growing 
progressively glummer, through its two hours and 
twenty-three minutes. It seems to be one of those 
(fairly rare) occasions when the Atlantic is really 
a barrier, and we laugh at too separate things. Of 
course a number of the jokes must have a point 
we miss, or catch the spent tail end of; but of all 
the inflated, tasteless, exaggerated pieces of un- 
likeable idiocy, this seems to me just about the 
worst. As the preposterous Auntie Mame Rosa- 
lind Russell does her best and achieves a few 
extraordinary moments: and then the film rocks 
wildly, because she is suddenly much too good 
for it, much too human, much too tasteful, un- 
inflated, unexaggerated and likeable: which is all 
very puzzling and nightmarish, and for all the tea 
in China I wouldn't sit and glower through it 
again. 
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Professional Amateurs 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


PROMISING noises floated into 
the crush bar at Covent Garden 
last week during the press con- 
ference on the Annual Report. 
a The Magic Flute was having its 
final rehearsal. 
@) I should, of course, have re- 
membered that music always 
sounds better at a distance; the most incorrigible 
band of amateurs, scratching about in the ruins 
of some masterwork, can appear sublime for a 
brief moment as one leaves the street and enters 
the building where they are at work. It so hap- 
pened, also, that the fragment I heard, part of the 
Queen of the Night's second aria, was one of two 
or three numbers in which the Swiss conductor 
Peter Maag, profiting presumably from the law 
of averages, found the natural pulse of the music 
and kept to it. Even a critic can succumb afresh 
to illusions: I went to the performance the 
following night in a mood of innocent anticipa- 
tion, prepared for something which, if not 
wonderful, would at least allow me without too 
much interference to follow Mozart, in Berlioz’s 
phrase, to ‘the threshold of the infinite.” Three 
hours later I left the theatre a broken man. 

But to get back to the conference. The ghost 
of insolvency Which has haunted Covent Garden 
for so long may at last be laid. The Earl of 
Drogheda, chairman of the Board of Directors, 
announced that ‘the Treasury have proposed a 
new arrangement (to extend over the next three 
years) under which the Arts Council grant to 
Covent Garden, instead of being a flat sum, will 
be calculated as a fixed percentage of our 
approved expenditure.’ The flat sum has never 
been enough even to support a hand-to-mouth 
existence, and though it is not apparently settled 
yet how big the percentage is to be, the directors 
‘hope’-—and neither Mr. Webster nor Lord 
Drogheda has the air of a man given to naive 
expectations—‘that in practice it will mean an 
increase in our grant.’ Lord Drogheda had said, 
just before this, that an annual grant of about 
£500,000 was required ‘as a matter of some 
urgency.’ 

What might Covent Garden not do with such 
a sum? The Board gave some answers. First, 
Spend more on maintaining the structure of an 
ancient building which ‘is liable to many physical 
infirmities’ (in a well-run State this would be the 
direct responsibility of the Ministry of Works). 
Secondly, improvements. The Earl brought a 
whiff of gracious living into the proceedings with 
his plea fora third row of candelabras. Mr. 
Webster, democratic and down to earth, wanted 
to make the ‘gallery more comfortable and the 
Stage safer to dance on (Ulanova, who slipped 
one night, was ‘far from happy about it’). Thirdly 
and fourthly; enlarge the repertory and do more 
to train young artists. 

I would add to that list a resident producer 
who has been steeped from his youth in music 
and the atmosphere of an opera house, and not 
merely paddled in it with his trousers rolled, and 


who is prepared and able to do something about: 


the continuing scandal of the miserable, half- 
hearted charade which passes for acting on the 
part of the chorus; and also an opera sub- 
committee on which there is even just one man 
who is not, as far as the theatre is concerned, an 
amateur. Even splendid amateurs of the type of 
Sir Isaiah Berlin need their ideas to be guided 
by a canny professional hand. The absence of a 


“musical director is, one may believe them, no 


fault of the directors, but it means in practice 
that there is no expert to guard against the more 
elementary blunders. This is where The Magic 
Flute comes in. Who decided to invite Mr. Maag 
over from Bonn and why? If this travesty 
of Mozart's noblest score had been served up 
by one of the staff conductors, one would still 
have wept, but one might have made allowances. 

Christopher West’s production, with John 
Piper's ghost settings (all skin and bone), was 
vague and tentative. It is one thing to keep the 
action moving—nothing is worse than a Magic 
Flute sacrifice to the scene-shifters. But if you 
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are going to use suggestion, you have got to 
suggest something; the technique is not simply a 
device, for that absolves the producer of any 
trouble by leaving it all to the spectator’s 
imagination. In this opera a sense of place 
is paramount. 

Yet I would only cast Mr. West as accessory; 
the villain of the evening was the conductor. 
Tempo, I admit, is a very personal matter, par- 
ticularly in Mozart. But disagreement can only 
be within defined limits. There comes a point 
when andante is indisputably no longer andante 
but allegretto, and allegretto breaks into allegro. 
This point was passed with damnable frequency. 
Not that the performance as a whole gave an 
impression of speed. Some of the slower move- 


ments—Herr, ich bin zwar Verbrecherin,’ 
Sarastro’s second aria, the Priests’ Chorus— 
dragged out their length interminably, each 


quaver or semiquaver falling with the dull per- 
sistence of «a sialactite. Worst of all, the tempi 
were largely unrelated to each other; they lacked 
even the dubious comfort of being wrong 
together. 

On Tuesday night Madam Butterfly, wisely 
cast and admirably conducted, made amends. 
About this highly enjoyable performance | hope 
to write more fully next week. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


By A. V. COTON 


Firry years ago this spring the 
Russian Ballet of Diaghilev 
appeared in Paris. It touched 
off a renaissance that had never 
before in European theatre his- 
tory been either necessary or 
posssible. There came a re- 
appraisal of the beauty, the 
drama, and the magic too, that ballet can provide. 
Suddenly there were sprouting little local revivals 
of ballet in places where, a few years earlier, the 
art had seemed to die a natural death, smothered 
in sentimentality, bad music, worse dancing and 
appalling plots. In this country—and this cannot 
be too categorically emphasised—there would 
today be no ballet but for Marie Rambert and 
Ninette de Valois, both former Diaghilev dancers 
and acceptors of the latent challenge in the 
English theatre-scene. These two resuscitated 
English ballet from the stagnation that had fallen 
on it in 1914. The jokers in the pack of mixed cards 
which each held were identical; a strong tradition 
of stage-dancing bred out of the romantic period 
through the Victorian pantomime and flourishing 
in the Edwardian musical. 

From the little acorns of their two-boys-and-six- 
girls groups, grew vast oaks of companies which, 
later, were supported by orchestras, lively dance- 
schools, herds of would-be choreographers, de- 
signers, composers, maitres de ballet and bat- 
talions of little girls red in tooth and claw in the 
contest for ballerina-hood. Now, a third of a 
century since the first genuine post-Great-War 
ballet was created, the amount of achievement is 
fantastic—not fewer than 650 works if we include 
all those given a professional airing since Ashton’s 
Scarlet Scissors of 1926. Even though the airing 





may have instantly choked an inbred few. What 
have we created and held on to? What is it worth? 
Where do we go next? 

Weighing all the really creative work, we have 
turned out a prodigious number of choreogra- 
phers—far more in proportion to personnel in- 
volved than any other ballet centre in the world. 
We have some very good, and a lot of goodish, 
dancers. We have no tradition of ballet designers. 
And we have precious little worthwhile ballet 
music. In practical terms, the extant ballets which 
live for two or three seasons or get revived every 
five or six years are a nucleus of high-grade 1930s 
ballets in the Rambert repertoire and a more 
diverse collection (with more contrasted choreo- 
graphic styles) in the Royal Ballet's repertoire. Of 
these latter, nearly one-half of modern works are 
by Ashton. 

On paper this overflow of creative choreo- 
graphic talent looks good. But most of the works 
above the trash level created since 1940 are shelved 
—many perhaps for ever. For the number of 
annua! performances they give, neither the Royal, 
Rambert nor Festival companies produce nearly 
enough new ballets. We keep going on a series 
of successes and part-successes plus a heavy 
stiffening of solid, and often too solemn, revivals 
of nineteenth-century classical ballets. Partly this 
is the fault of the public—but, déeper, it is surely 
the combined faults of managements and propa- 
gandists whose confused values have guided public 
taste, particularly outside London, to ask for 
‘classics’ (however debased in quality) and ballets 
easy to ‘understand, i.e., with sentimental plots 
and cardboard characters. 

There is no easy solution to this problem in re- 
converting public taste, yet sooner or later a public 
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is going to demand ballets which, in some way, 
seem to bear some relationship to the world 
around us. The big-scale musical has shown uses 
of ballet method which appeal to both a sophisti- 
cated and gn inexperienced public. The big lack 
(among several, most of which could be easily 
supplied) in English ballet is a properly. run try- 
out theatre, existing as a laboratory for all those 
experiments that are involved if we are to keep 
the art, and the science, fully contemporary. We 
are at a point of no return, for ballet cannot go on 
indefinitely by selling the public Miss X in Swan 
Lake and Miss Z in Giselle. The sort of ballets 
exploiting other notions and different techniques 
from those of the classical ballets are, generally, 
cautiously received by both critics and audiences 
in London, and in the provinces are, 95 per cent. 
of the time, a dead loss—in every sense. 

We have a number of young choreographers 
capable of feeling (and—-do not be surprised 
thinking, too) who could create a lively future 
for English ballet. But they would need guidance, 
collaboration with hand-picked composers, de- 
signers and scenarists under suitable conditions 
for making trial works. It requires no fabulous 
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genius to organise such a workshop within the 
present framework of the three important com- 
panies provided the three directorates could accept 
the notion of mutual alliance for the benefit of all. 

A new channel which choreographers could 
explore is that of the traditional apparatus of the 
English culture—folk dance and folk music, the 
masque, our One-time genius for mime, the vast 
range of plastic movement and gesture deriving 
from sports. Our literature offers an enormous 
field of plots, ideas, character-types, lyrical modes 
of expression, which could with ingenuity provide 
raw material for every type of theatre-dance 
experiment. 

The finances of the Diaghilev enterprise were 
no more secure, nor more erratic, than are the 
finances of English ballet today. His company 
provided (though it was not so labelled, or even 
thought of) exactly the sort of working-laboratory 
that led to the startling ballets of Massine and 
Nijinsky and Balanchine. Under whatever name, 
we need that sort of training apparatus for our 
choreographers, decorators, scenarists and com- 
posers if our ballet is to remain a vital theatre 
activity. 


Permanent Penguins 


By LESLIE 


PENGUIN’s Christmas carton 
scheme, which I mentioned in 
this column when discussing 
presents, resulted in more Pen- 
guins being sold in December 
than in any month since they 
started publication. But much- 
used Penguin books (or any 
other paper-backs for that matter) quickly become 
dilapidated and sit in rather miserable dog-eared 
rows on the book shelves. For Penguins bought 
to read and keep, rather than to pass on, a few 
extra shillings spent on binding give them a per- 
manent place in a book collection which unbound 
paper-backs can never have. At an average cost 
(for book and binding) of under 7s. this is a real 
‘ bargain considering the present price of books, 
when even a slim and ephemeral novel can cost 
as much as I5s. 

The Kent Bookbinding Company (Market 
Street, Maidstone, Kent) bind Penguins and some 
other paper-backs in a pleasant and sturdy plastic 
binding which preserves the normal colour and 
design of the original cover. The cost is 3s. a 
volume irrespective of size and format. They will 
pay the postage on any order over £2. 

They also sell Penguin. books already bound, 
the extra cost for binding decreasing from 
2s. on a 2s. 6d. book, to 6d. on one costing 
10s. Roget's Thesaurus, for example, costs 6s. 
unbound and 7s. 3d. bound. Bound volumes 
of many of the more important titles are 
kept permanently in stock, but orders for books 
that have to be bound specially take two or three 
weeks to fill. Penguin scores are included in this 
scheme, but the Modern Painters series atid the 
Puffin Picture Books require a cloth binding, 
which adds 2s. 4d. to the published price of the . 
book. At the moment there is a month’s delay on 
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these due to the Christmas rush. They also keep 
some of the more important titles in other paper- 
backs, including Pan, Arrow and Fontana Books. 

Ascroft and Daw (head office: 83 Charing 
Cross Road, WC2) are the principal agents for a 
slightly different binding service. For 4s. 9d. a 
volume they will get Penguins (and other books 
of a similar format) bound in most attractively 
designed cardboard covers with leather spines. 
There is a choice of twenty-four cover designs and 
the leather for the spines can be chosen from six 
different colours. Alternatively, for 6s. there is a 
strong linen binding (with eight colours to choose 
from). Unfortunately, deliveries of both are rather 
erratic and may take up to six weeks. Books for 
binding can be posted to Ascroft and Daw’s head 
office or handed in to any of their branches in the 
London area. 

For people who ‘do it yourself, many book- 
sellers stock Bind-Your-Own book covers at Is. 6d., 
each of which will fit Penguins and other paper- 
backs of a similar size. I found the job simple and 
quick to do ard certainly worth the trouble for old 
favourites which have lost their original covers, 
but the result is less elegant than a professional 
job, and you must letter the spine yourself. If a 
mass Operation is planned, these covers can be 
bought in packs of fifty for 55s. or six for 7s. 6d. 
Even simpler is to use a loose reading cover for 
the book that is actually in use: Penguin’s own 
plastic cover in red, green or blue, can be bought 
at most booksellers for 2s. 6d., and the Lambert 
Library Supply Co., Southbrook Terrace, Brad- 
ford, sells a rather more ambitious design, with 
a spine-window for the title, at 3s. 6d. post free. 

*« * * 

One of the more abstract works of fiction, as we 
cannot but regard it, is the book of timetables 
published by London Transport for the Under- 
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ground. It costs Is. and purports to say with 
great precision how the trains run. (The copy | 
bought last Saturday had on its cover ‘Summer 
1958,’ but the booking clerk who.sold it to me said 
it was still in force.) Now this is, or ought to be, a 
useful thing to be guided by, especially in the late 
evening, when the trains, nowadays, are fewer 
and fewer. London Transport would be doing a 
helpful thing if it dared to display the timetables, 
at any rate for the non-rush hours, prominently 
at the stations so that busy people could know 
what to expect—it is very tedious to have to be 
waiting on an Underground platform when one 
might have chosen another means of transport. 

There is a point also about delays that has not, 
I] think, been made. A delay is not announced 
to the public until some traffic controller decides 
to regard it as ‘serious—which may be a matter 
of twenty minutes or more. Meanwhile, intending 
passengers are allowed to pay fares and pile up 
on the platforms innocently expecting the normal 
interval between trains. It should not be beyond 
the wit of London Transport to pass the word 
to booking offices down the line to warn people 
of even quite short interruptions in normal run- 
ning. After all, some of us have work to do, and 
rely on London Transport to help us to keep our 
appointments, and a delay that may double one’s 
journey time can be quite serious. 

* * * 

Cyril Ray writes: Recently, | have been 
trying a couple of Portuguese wines that are out 
of the usual run. Grandjo is a sweet white wine, 
much lighter—perhaps ‘thinner? is the word— 
than the luscious wines of Sauternes and Barsac. 
It is also much cheaper and, not being so full, 
is more of an all-purpose wine. It seems to me 
to be suitable for a mid-morning glass with a 
biscuit, as an aperitif (well chilled), or with fruit. 
It is said to have been a favourite of Edward 
VII's, and certainly was better known here in 
his time than it is now. As it is sold retail at 
only 7s. 9d., it deserves to make a comeback. 

My other (no doubt belated) discovery among 
Portuguese wines is Lagosta, which is a vinho 
verde—a ‘green’ wine: it has a sparkle that is 
quite pronounced, but not so much so as in 
champagne or wine made by the méthode cham- 
penoise. Because it has this prickle, or sparkle, 
it cannot be shipped in cask, but has to be bottled 
where it is grown, and so attracts a heavier rate 
of duty here and higher transport charges. Even 
so, the characteristic half-litre carafe, with a 
handle, in which it is sold, two-thirds the capacity 
of an ordinary wine bottle, should cost no more 
than Ils. retail. It would be foolish to pretend 
that Lagosta is a fine or a great wine, but it is a 
most agreeable one. It is light and not too acid, 
so that it is easy to digest, and its fizz gives it a 
tonic quality. A member of my own household, 
with a slight chill on the stomach, found it the 
only wine she could face and enjoy, and it proved 
a good pick-me-up. The white, in my opinion, 
is better than the rosé, and I should drink 
it as an aperitif; with fish; or just for fun, of a 
Sunday morning. 

At about the prices I have mentioned, both these 
wines can be bought retail in London at the 
Knightsbridge Cellars, Kettner’s wine shop in Old 
Compton Street, and at S. H. Day’s in the City; 
in Manchester at Cowley and Richardson's; and 
in Edinburgh at Laurence Smith’s. 
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You and your Hovis 


Ir YOU LIKE to eat well, the bread you prefer is probably Hovis, because you have 


discovered it has far more flavour and goodness than ordinary brown. But why 
has it? 


TALE OF THREE It is really a matter of the flour, for flours differ considerably in their ingredi- 
ents, and the quantities of them. There are virtually just.three ingredients that 
can be juggled with—the three parts in the grain of wheat, from which flour is made. 

WHAT’S IN AGRAIN One part is the bran (or outer husk) which may or may not suit you, the 
second is the-starchy body of the grain (the kernel), and number three is the tiny 
wheatgerm, the heart of the grain, which is full of goodness out of all proportion 
to its size. 

From those ingredients, how are the recipes for different flours made up? 


BREAD SECRETS To produce white loaves, all the starchy kernel is included, but none of the 
doubtful bran and none of the good wheatgerm. There are various recipes for brown 
bread flours, but usually only a part of the wheatgerm is used, and some of the 
bran, while wholemeal bread is made from the whole wheat grain, just as it is. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER When it comes to Hovis, the recipe shows one vital differ- 
ence. Eight times more of the good wheatgerm—the heart of the wheat—goes into 
Hovis. But the bran is discarded and goes to feed animals, so that you get all the 
body of the grain (the kernel) plus eight times more of the wheatgerm. 

It is the extra wheatgerm that gives you the extra flavour and goodness in your 
Hovis. So now you know... 


DON’T JUST SAY ‘BROWN’—SAY 


Hovis 


THAT’S BETTER! 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





Anger in the Family 


By MILES 
I Nore that one of the Sunday 
papers objected to the clowns’ 
turn in Holiday on Ice. Three 
episodes in the act aroused their 
ire: a clown hits another on 
the head with a hatchet, and 
the hatchet sticks; one is struck 
on the head, and the head (being 
a false one) falls off; and a cannon appears to 
fire a shell through the body of another. These 
things (the paper said) were quite unsuitable for 
children, and it cited the opinion of an anonymous 
psychiatrist in support. 

My first reaction to this would be that the 
turns might upset some adults, but are unlikely 
to upset a child, unless he were pretty disturbed 
to begin with and was nursing (say) fantasies of 
violence to a parent: the violence on stage is then 
a realisation of his forbidden wish and therefore 
frightening. The only way to find out whether 
these turns do in fact upset children would be 
to interview a random sample of the audience 
on several days (the children and their parents) 
directly after the show and perhaps a month later; 
then there would be some facts to go on. Any- 
thing else is opinion, and all opinions on a topic 
such as this are likely to be biased. 

How does the depiction of violence, on TV 
and in comics, affect childeen in their later years? 
Wertham, in his book Seduction of the Innocent, 
tells some hair-raising stories about the young 
readers of American horror comics and how they 
may lapse into delinquency as they grow up, 
because violence is represented in their reading 
as the smart and bold line to take. Does this hold 
in Britain? Nobody knows, since (as far as I can 
judge) there has been no systematic attempt to 
make studies of the young over a long enough 
time in order to appraise the influence on them 
of violence and sexual behaviour as shown on 
the ‘TV and cinema screen. Children will often 
say that beating and shooting in a ‘Western’ are 
what you expect, so they aren't surprised or upset, 
whereas a sudden assault in a domestic setting 
‘may be alarming. I imagine that exposure to 
movies and TV, even among the regular viewers, 
is, by and large, a-minor factor in the determina- 
tion of future behaviour when it is compared 
with intra-psychic happenings in the child which 
have their origin in identification with a parent 
and exposure to parental disharmony: The regu- 
lation and expression of anger, in the family, is 
a fascinating theme for study. Is it better to have 
a furious scene, with shouting and slapping, and 
clear the air? or suppress it all to keep the peace, 
and leave everyone with a charge of undigested 
rage? At a party the other night, I heard a 
traveller recount how some of the natives of India 
handle their rage. When two bullock-carts, going 
Opposite ways, meet on a narrow road, the drivers 
will get: out, curse, scream and abuse one 





another; then the storm settles, the Carts get by 
somehow and go on their way, each driver having 
discharged his spleen and thus brought his 
“mental voltage’ down. A parallel, in this country, 
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may be seen in the behaviour of enraged 
motorists: ‘getting on’ is very important to many 
of them, and they can’t tolerate being held up 
they wind down the car window and spit with 
rage at the other driver. I can’t help feeling, 
though, that the release afforded by this spitting 
isn't full enough to get rid of all the venom; a 
lot of it must remain seething (if that’s the word) 
inside, and thus prepare the ground for a 
coronary attack or a spell of tension pain. 


* * * 


It was Gregg who, in 1941, drew the attention 
of the medica! world to the effects of rubella 
(German measles) in the mother upon the develop- 
ing foetus. Last week the findings of another sur- 
vey were published, and these are disquieting 
indeed. A series of fifty-seven children whose 
mothers had been diagnosed as suffering from 
rubella in pregnancy were compared with fifty- 
seven controls. In the latter no major congenital 
defects were found, whereas in the former no 
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fewer than fifteen children had cataract, or mental 
defect, or congenital deafness. Of these deafness 
was much the most common—fourteen of the 
fifteen. 

One curious result of the inquiry was the dis- 
covery that in nine of these children the loss of 
hearing had been: quite unsuspected until this 
special examination was made. None of the child- 
ren in the control group had a congenital deafness 
of this kind, but five of them had loss of hearing 
acquired at a later date, and in no case had this 
defect been brought to light. The authors com- 
ment that the four children with the most severe 
degree of bilateral deafness were abnormal in 
their behaviour—restless, destructive, spiteful, 
unable to concentrate. 

The moral of this sad story is plain. Infection 
with rubella, mild and innocent though it may 
seem, can be a serious illness when the patient 
is pregnant; a close scrutiny should be kept on her 
and on her child; the child should be kept under 
observation until such time as audiometry can be 
carried out, in order to find whether hearing has 
been damaged. So rubella has something in com- 
man with the virus of “flu: a ‘little illness’-—two 
or three days’ malaise, perhaps not even a fever— 
is followed by a black depression, a run of 
‘organic’ ailments, deterioration of performance 
at work, and all manner of disabilities. 


The Back-Bencher 


By STRIX 


‘JM. awfully sorry,’ I said, ‘I can’t manage 

Friday. I've got to go to a meeting that 
afternoon.’ 

‘Oh?’ said the friend who had rung me up. ‘Too 
bad. Better luck next time.’ 

We exchanged farewells. 

* * * 

‘Oh?’ As I replaced the receiver I tried to 
analyse what it was about his intonation that had 
vaguely disquieted me. Disbelief? Not exactly. 
He knew me too well to suppose me capable of 
refusing his invitation for any save a valid reason; 
no one has ever suspected me of inventing an 
excuse in order to avoid a day’s shooting. Yet 
there had been a hint of incredulity, or at least 
of surprise, in his voice, and coupled with it 
the kind of amused condescension with which 
we greet a small child’s announcement that he 
is going to perform some feat which we know to 
be well beyond his powers. His tone had implied 
that I was not the sort of person who went to 
meetings and that. he would not expect much 
good to come of it if I did. 

My tone, now I come to think of it, had implied 
much the same thing. If I had said, ‘I’ve got to 
have a minor operation that afternoon,’ I should 
have spoken with exactly the same blend. of 
stoicism and self-pity; for the fact of the matter 
is that I do not often go to meetings, I do not 
enjoy those which I do attend, and my contribu- 
tions to the proceedings are at best of negligible 
value. 


Some men seem to be in and out of committee- © 


rooms all the time. Meetings are the element in 
which they live. Their poise, their style, their 
assurance at the conference-table are unobtrusive, 
but to someone as unconferenceworthy as me 


these qualities are clearly recognisable. My friend 
or rather my acquaintance G. possessed them in 
full measure, and when some years ago we served 


together on a committee I used to study his tech- _ 


nique and contrast it miserably with my own. 
G. always arrived a few minutes before the 
meeting was due to start. Though not in other 
matters an unpunctual man, I never seem to be 
able to get to a meeting on time. Once I came 
on the wrong day and, tiptoeing abjectly through 
the door on which hung a reproachful sign 
‘Meeting in Progress,’ listened for several minutes 
with not much more than my usual incompre- 
hension to the deliberations of another com- 
mittee altogether; | was just beginning to realise | 
that something was amiss when the secretary 
tapped me on the shoulder and escorted me to | 


the door. ‘When in an unguarded moment I told 7 


G. of this contretemps he looked at me very 
queerly indeed. 

G. always occupied the same seat, next to the | 
chairman with his back to the window. He 
brought with him a large but trim portfolio from f 
which, when he had taken his place, he extracted | 
an orderly pile of dockets and folders. Having 
selected the one he needed he put the others back; | 
placed a gold watch on the table in front of him; 
took out his fountain pen; and proceeded to g0 
through the minutes and other circulated papers, | 
parts of which had already been side-lined. All 
this was done with a kind of dedicated relish. 


* * * 


My entry into the committee-chamber was 
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made in less professional style. Heralded by a] 
certain. amount of surreptitious rattling, for | 
never could remember which way the door-handle 
turned, I normally arrived about five minutes aflet 
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the proceedings had begun. The chairman 
acknowledged with a fatalistic nod my muttered 
apologies, I slipped into the nearest empty chair 
like some hunted creature going to ground, and 
my colleagues resumed their business. 

I do not for some reason possess anything in 
the nature of a portfolio, and it would at this 
stage be borne in upon me that I had left the 
agenda and all the other documents with which 
we had to deal in the pocket of my overcoat. 

‘| think, Mr. Chairman,’ G. would be saying, 
‘that we really ought to have another look at 
sub-paragraph 14 (d) before we pass these minutes 
as correct.” 

There would be a general rustle as everyone 
turned back to sub-paragraph 14 (d). A feeling 
of nakedness would come over me. Ought I to 
create a fresh disturbance by going out to fetch 
my papers? Was I quite sure that they were in 
my overcoat pocket? What an ass I should look 
if | came back without them! At this point the 
secretary generally came to my rescue with a spare 
set of documents. ‘Pretty scatterbrained sort of 
chap, Strix,’ I could feel the committee thinking. 

* * + 

At first | made feeble attempts to model myself 
on G. When I saw him writing marginal notes 
on the Report of the Finance Committee I wrote 
marginal notes on it too. I had never read the 
report and would have been wholly unable to 
understand it if I had, so my glosses were rather 
jejune. 

‘How true!’, ‘Not enough,’ ‘Is this correct?’ 
‘Two to one bar one’—it was with meaningless 
comments of this kind that, assuming an alert 
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and judicious air, I embellished the incompre- 
hensible document. I abandoned the practice for 
ever .after an occasion on which my kindly 
neighbour nudged me and whispered, “We're on 
to page two of the Appendix now.’ I saw that | 
was still on page seven of the report itself, and | 
wondered how my benefactor interpreted the fact 
that I had just written ‘Any more for the Skylark?’ 
across the top of it. 

After this setback I lost heart and relapsed 
during most of the proceedings into a trance-like 
state. Whenever I did manage to mumble out some 
lame contribution to our discussions, it always 
transpired that my point had either already been 
dealt with by a previous resolution, should more 
properly be raised under another item on the 
agenda, or was based on a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the facts. When one day somebody, speak- 
ing of the composition of a sub-committee, said, 
‘We simply can’t afford any dead wood, G. looked 
at me and then quickly looked away again; I had 
the impression that there was a short, embar- 
rassed, almost contrite hush round the table, 

I soldiered doggedly on. It was, I think, ‘Those- 
in-favour-say-Aye’ that brought out the best in 
me as a committee-man. ‘Aye!’ I said, in a deep 
voice best described as henchmanlike, and I 
raised my right hand in a somehow world-weary 
way, as though my whole arm was pretty well 
worn out with being flapped up and down in the 
public service. (G. never said ‘Aye!’; he merely 
twitched his fountain-pen into an upright position 
while he studied the papers before him.) 

Something told me that I would not be re- 
elected when my tour of duty ended. Just before 
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Sloop yout way to Fans 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For further information 
please apply to 
principal travel agents 
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FOR THOSE IN A HURRY 

Two stops only—Amsterdam 

and Kano—this fast service 

lands you in Johannesburg in 
less than a day. 
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this happened I got my name (which had hitherto 
appeared only in the ‘Apologies for Absence’ 
paragraph at the beginning) into the body of the 
minutes by seconding an amendment to a reso- 
lution about a charwoman’s pension. Shortly after 
this | tendered my resignation: it was accepted by 
return of post 
* 7 

The meetings | Jo go to tend, for fairly obvious 
reasons, not to deal with issues of the first im- 
portance; they are the sort of meetings at which 
the County Pest Officer is represented by one of 
his deputies. But once, in the war, I was flown 
across deserts and mountains and oceans to attend 
an inter-allied conference in the Pentagon. I can 
remember nothing about it save the result. This 
was regarded by the British as reasonably satis- 
factory. It is true that the Americans had adopted 
none of our proposals, and that there was con- 
siderable doubt as to whether they had fully 
understood what we were talking about. But they 
had, after several sweltering days of debate, 
agreed to set up an inter-service committee to 
look into the whole business, and moreover—this 
was the point on which the subtle British con- 
gratulated themselves—the risk that the United 
States Navy might boycott a predominantly Army 
concern had been eliminated by the appointment 
of a naval officer as chairman. His name was 
Captain Grosskopf, which in the language of our 
then enemies means Fathead. 

We flew back across oceans and mountains and 
deserts, and the war went on for another three 
years. But we never heard of the Grosskopf 
Committee again. 
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Letters to the Editor 


David Morris 
‘Prima Facie’ 


Living Among Asians 
Committal Proceedings 
The Church of England and Divorce 
Rev. Dr. Paul A. Welsby 
Middle Kast Mythology Stafford Campbell 
The Fuss about ‘Lolita’ Dr. A. E. Moore, 
Herbert van Thal, ‘Chelsea Artist 
Spanning the Great Divide = Professor Antony Flew 
Derriére-garde T. E. Bean 
In Prison C. A. Seares 





LIVING AMONG ASIANS 

Sir,—About two years ago Mr. Edinger opened up 
a prolific vein of correspondence dealing with the 
habits of the British in Singapore and in Malaya. 

His opinion, which none, | think, refuted, was that 
the British should assimilate themselves into the lives 
of the people, and that newcomers especially should 
be given a freer hand to do so. 

This made. good reading, much of which would 
have delighted Clive, Rhodes, Raffles and other 
defunct pioneers. But after spending a year assimilat- 
ing as hard as I can and rarely meeting Europeans, 
I am wondering whether he was right or whether he 
was fifty years too late. 

Asians, of course, are pleased when a foreigner 
takes the trouble to try to live among them, but their 
problems and their efforts to cope with them are 
formidable to those accustomed to legislated ways 
and means. Doubtless a new world is opened up, a 
Spartan world of courage, humour and versatility 
wherein original sin is unsought; but Europeans and 
Westernised Asians do not belong in it. They dis- 
qualify themselves because of their ostentation and 
inflexibility. 

Besides, Edinger completed his tour and now earns 
his living elsewhere. It takes five years before one 
can even apply for Federation or Singapore citizen- 
ship, and there are so many cases of British ex- 
officers with Asian wives who are at their wits’ end 
to find a living, or even to get a permit to live here. 
Yet these should be the very people to be encouraged 
to settle and to foster good will between East and 
West. Instead, they are haunted by the very real fear 
of their wives and children enduring the cold and 
contumely of Notting Hill for the rest of their lives. 

The bitter parodox is the fact that in Siam there 
is little difficulty in a British subject finding a job 
as well as a wife, and really living in the country. 
It is where paternal British influence is at its strongest 
that ‘obstacles bedevil the would-be assimilator, and 
where he is stuck until his permit expires and he is 
ordered out, barred from Australia and New Zealand, 
a misfit in England and unwanted in the land he has 
learnt to serve and to love.—Yours faithfully, 

; DAVID MORRIS 
c/o The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
Orchard Road, Singapore 


COMMITTAL PROCEEDINGS 
Sir,—Pharos has dealt with two advantages of com- 
miital proceedings before magistrates, namely to 
determine whether there is sufficient evidence to put 
an accused on trial and to assist defending counsel to 
prepare his case with the help of the depositions. 

It is, however, of equal importance that the prosecu- 
tion should know with some certainty before the trial 
what evidence-in-chief a witness is likely to give when 


he steps into the witness box at assizes or quarter 
sessions. 

In theory, of course, this evidence will follow 
closely upon the lines of his statement made to the 
police, but in practice—for a variety of reasons 
many witnesses fail to ‘come up to proof’ when they 
first give evidence on oath. 

It is, therefore, vital that ordinary witnesses as to 
fact should give evidence in the normal way before 
the magistrates so that the case for the prosecution, 
when ‘opened’ at the trial, will be a reasonably 
accurate summary of the evidence about to be called. 

However, the evidence of some witnesses is purely 
formal and that of others (such as auditors, doctors, 
forensic science experts and police officers) is unlikely 
to vary substantially from their statements. 

In 1948 the Departmental Committee on Deposi- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Byrne, 
made detailed and admirable recommendations 
whereby much time and money could be saved in 
respect of these two classes of witness. 

In brief, it was proposed that, subject to the con- 
sent of the defence, the evidence of formal witnesses 
could be given in their absence by means of statutory 
declarations and that of others by the production of 
draft depositions. 

I cannot trespass further on your space by elaborat- 
ing on these proposals, but it is to be hoped that all 
the recommendations of the Committee will be 
implemented by legislation as soon as possible. 

I attach my name and address together with my 
reasons for begging leave to remain—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PRIMA FACII 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—Mr. Weir must not evade the question, as he 
does in his letter of January 9, written with that 
courtesy and charm for which he is well known. 

To recapitulate. Mr. Weir has asserted that there 
has never been Canon Law in the Church of 
England and that the claim of Convocation that it is 
legally possible for it to make canons is without 
foundation. To this I replied that, if this were indeed 
the case, did it not follow that the Queen (and her 
advisers), in issuing a Royal Licence to consider and 
draft canons, was inciting Convocation to do some- 
thing illegal? 

Mr. Weir replies (if it can be called a reply) by 
drawing a distinction between making canons (which 
he considers illegal) and a Royal. Licence ‘for the 
transacting of business professedly intended for par- 
liamentary enactment’ (which is legal). But this has 
nothing to do with the case, for the Royal Licence 
issued a few years ago was granted for the specific 
purpose of discussing and drafting canons. One 
assumes that the only purpose of drafting canons ts 
that they should receive the Royal Assent and be 
enacted—which Mr. Weir assures us is illegal. My 
original question, therefore, awaits an answer. 

Mr. Weir would at least agree that, on his original 
assumption of the illegality of canons, King Edward 
VIII and his advisers (including the Law Officers) 
acted quite illegally when, in 1936, two canons re- 
ceived the Royal Assent and were made, promulged 
and executed. The fact that the two canons dealt 
with matters of small importance makes no difference 
to the principle involved.—Y ours faithfully, 

PAUL A. WELSBY 
The Rectory, Copdock, Ipswich 


MIDDLE EAST MYTHOLOGY 
Sir,—Further to Ian Gilmour's recent article on the 
Middle East, may I ask you to examine the two 
following propositions? 
Proposition A 

Nasser = Suez Fiasco; Suez Fiasco = Someone 
Betrayed Us; Someone Betrayed Us = Rotters in 
Positions of Power; Rotters in Positions of Power= 
Empah in Danger. 

QED Nasser = Empah in Danger. 
but 

Proposition B 

Nasser = Crime of Suez; Crime of Suez = Wicked 
British Government; Wicked British Government = 
The Establishment; The Establishment = Social 
Injustice; Social Injustice = Angry Young And All 
They Stand For, 
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QED Nasser = Angry Young Men AATSF. 

Of course, the terms of reference chosen for these 
two propositions may be false; it may be that Colonel 
Nasser, like most politicians, is a compound of good 
and bad moral qualities, instead of being either one 
or the other. Let us try. 

Goop 

(a) Has restored the self-respect of the world’s most 

abject nation, 


(b) Really intends to raise their standard of 
living. 
(c) Seems to be able to run Egypt without corrup- 


tion for the first time since before the 
Pharaohs. 

(d) Thinks that all Arabs should run their own 
affairs. 


(e) Has generally hastened a process that was in- 
evitable anyway. 


BaD 
(a) Is a military dictator with a kind of Fascist 
State. 
(b) Refuses to face some important facts. (Israel 
is a fact.) 


(c) Uses disquieting terms such as ‘extermination’ 
and makes reference to ‘short and bestial’ wars 
in connection with Israel. 

(d) Interferes in the affairs of other Arab States, 

(e) Leaves electrifying fiction matter such as The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion hanging around 
his office. (For a Prime Minister, this is worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder.) 

Perhaps it is absurd to try to impose an arithmetical 
shape on the character and career of Colonel Nasser, 
However, the attempt was made in good faith. The 
idea is to try to avoid choking with emotion, either 
pro or anti, every time his name is mentioned. In 
this way, some reasonable quality of judgment might 
be brought to bear on Middle East matters, from 
which all sorts of interesting results might come. 

For instance, we might stop looking under the bed 
every night for Colonel Nasser. Equally, with a 
detachment born of steady nerves, we might speculate 
whether his latest announcement of wicked Com- 
munist plots in Iraq is not connected, in some way, 
with Brigadier Kassim’s refusal to follow the path of 
General Neguib (whatever became of him, anyway?). 
Apart from this, we might start to see the facts of life 
as they really are and shape a Middle East policy 
accordingly. 

Now, wouldn’t that be a blessing?—Yours faith 
fully. 

STAFFORD CAMPBELL 
Hollygrove Cottage, Elstree Road, 
Bushey Heath, Herts 


THE FUSS ABOUT ‘LOLITA’ 
Sir,—The Spectator rightly from time to time casti- 
gates those journals and writers whose output might 
be termed pornographic. During the past few weeks 
many of your readers have been surprised by the 
amount of space you are giving to the questions of 
prostitution and homosexuality, which are subjects 
more readily dealt with by psychotherapists than by 
a weekly review. The readers of the Spectator are, 
I think, people with a religious code of ethics and 
morals by which they are accustomed to judge the 
world, and do not close their eyes to its evils, but they 
do not want an interminable discussion on them. 

In your current issue Mr. Levin is given four 
columns to show why we should read a book con- 
cerned with the disgusting vie amoureuse of a middle- 
aged man and a girl of twelve. Our natural feeling of 
revulsion, claims Mr. Levin. will be entirely sublim- 
ised by: 

(1) The pace at which the story is told, and 

(2) The fact that the man is deceived as to the 
purity of the girl when he at last achieves her. 

Supporting this extraordinary claim are such words 
and phrases as ‘Style so brilliant and clear,’ ‘vivid 
clarity,’ ‘Sheer literary magnificence.’ He writes that 
‘the more elaborate and insatiable the sexual appt 
tite becomes, the more innocent he is made (0 
appear’! Whatever sort of world does Mr. Levin live 
in? He also speaks of a pistol as a piece of elementary 
sexual symbolism. Phallic, no doubt. In a sane and 
decent world, such stories end amid general reproba 
tion in a police court, with a sentence of seven years. 

Now why should the Spectator give Mr. Levin four 
columns to persuade us to read such a book? 
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Why also another correspondence column on the 
Wolfenden Report? 

There is little good to be said for a censorship of 
literature, but one does not expect the Spectator to 
push this heap of garbage under our nose, however 
much a work of art it may appear to be to a literary 
critic. Censorship should come from a journal with 
the Spectators standards. Both literature and the 
stage could do with it.—Yours faithfully, 

A. &. 
Loen House, 26 Manor Park, Histon, Cambs 

[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I did not push a heap of 
anything under anybody’s nose. All I said was that 
the book should be published. The readers of the 
Spectator, and others, could then make up their own 
minds as to whether they agree with my estimate of 
it or not. And Dr. Moore could even find out what 
is in the book, instead of condemning it unread’— 
Editor. Spectator.] 

* 


Sir. 1 dislike adding to all the fuss about Lolita. 
especially as | appear to be one of the few persons 
within the trade that has not read it. More surprising, 
too, since I spend most weekends at Tunbridge Wells! 

What, however, I am shocked to read is the revela- 
tion made in your article that another well-known 
publisher has already attacked the book. If the ranks 
of publishers are not serried—for what purpose did 
Mrs. Webb (then of Hutchinson’s) and people like 
myself stand in the dock? Or is this publisher (and 
others?) seeking to establish another ‘Board’ to 
censor reading in order that morons and teenagers 
are free from corruption? —-Y ours faithfully, 

HERBERI 


MOORI 


VAN THAI 
Director 
Arthur Barker Ltd., 30 Museum Street, WC1 
* 

Sir,—May I humbly suggest that the best way to 
ensure Lolita’s becoming the best-seller of all time 
might be to get Mr. Ronald Searle to illustrate it? 
Yours faithfully, 


¢ CHELSEA ARTIST 
SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 
Sir,—The correspondence on ‘Spanning the Great 


Divide’ has certainly touched some widely separated 
points. One or two of the latest remarks seem to call 
for comments from me. 

(1) Dr. Hemmings quotes what I had intended to 
be an unexceptionally cautious remark: ‘The fact 
that an undergraduate wants to study this only and 
none of that is not a sufficient and overriding reason 
for saying he should be allowed to study only this.’ 
He comments: ‘I am sorry: my concept of academic 
freedom extends to the undergraduate level.’ This is 
tendentious. For, first, the usual concept of academic 
freedom is concerned with freedom to study and to 
publish without interference by religious or political 
authorities. And, second, I do not believe that in fact 
Dr. Hemmings is any more prepared than I or any 
other university teacher to allow every undergraduate 
to study those and only those things which most 
appeal to him. For I notice from the University of 
Leicester Handbook (p. 26) that there is provision for 
a Special (i.e., single honours) Degree in French for 
Which the undergraduate is required to take in his 
Part | examination three papers (i) History of the 
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French Language, (ii) Medieval Literature, and (iii) 
Outlines of French Civilisation. He is also (worse 
still!) required to do a supplementary subject 
(English, Latin, German, History or Philosophy). Yet 
there seems to be no provision for the man who wants 
to do only French Medizval Literature, and to have 
none of the rest of it. Perhaps Dr. Hemmings is out 
of sympathy with the whole idea of syllabuses and 
such like, as violations of his concept of academic 
freedom? But I guess not. 

(2) Dr. Hemmings also comments: ‘He adds that 
of course the would-be specialist is free to go else- 
where. This is a little disingenuous. May one quote 
Sartre to a professional philosopher? “Rien ne peut 
étre bon pour nous sans l'étre pour tous.” Uf Professor 
Flew’s admiration for the Keele system is as genuine 
as it appears, he would be illogical if he did not hope 
to see it universally adopted, in one form or another.’ 
Certainly | should like to see something like the Keele 
system very much commoner than it is, or seems 
likely to become. Dr. Hemmings was not in the least 
‘mistaken in detecting a shade of proselytising zeal’ in 
my original article. But that, surely, in no way commits 
me to saying, what I assuredly do not believe, that 
ideally there should be no alternatives to Keele? Zola 
was an excellent novelist and should perhaps be much 
more widely read. But that is not to say or to imply 
that everyone should read Zola: much less that there 
should be no other novels available for anyone. 

(3) Mr. Page alleges that the Philosophy, Politics, 
and Economics school ‘at Oxford is regarded, at least 
by undergraduates, as a course to read when one 
wants to devote an unusual amount of time to extra- 
curricular activity.” This may or may not be true. | 
don't think that in my time at Oxford it was. But 
of course times change. Yet even if it were true of 
PPE, surely no one would say the same of Litera 
Humaniores (Greats)? And it would be a very rash 
man indeed who dared to apply Mr. Page’s more 
general remarks to that particular joint honours 
school! — Yours faithfully ANTONY FLEW 
University College of North Staffordshire, 

Keele, Staffs 


7 
DERRIERE-GARDE 
Sir.—Smoothing my pin-stripes and interrupting for 
a moment his Imaginary Conversations with the 
Muses of the Bayswater Road, may I tell Mr. David 
Cairns a Cautionary Tale? 

Once upon a time the ‘top people’ of one of 
London’s most enterprising concert societies (allow- 
ing faith, not for the first time, to triumph over 
experience) decided to strike a blow for the Living 
Tradition of music by putting on a concert of works 
by contemporary composers. 

It cost the earth to do so and a couple of satellites 
to advertise their intentions, so ‘hat, despite the 
fact that the concert was subsidised on a scale that 
would have sent Prince Esterhazy into a dead faint, 
it still required that some 2,000 people out of 
London’s teeming millions should be prepared to buy 
tickets for the concert if the artists were not to per- 
form across deserts of upholstery and the sponsors 
not to be plunged into insolvency. 

On the evening of the day on which booking 
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opened one of the sponsors was told that an organi- 
sation ‘for the encouragement of contemporary 
music’ had been endeavouring to speak to him all 
day on a matter of some urgency. Whereupon his 
heart leapt within him, for, thought he, this could 
only mean one thing: the avant-garde was at last 
advancing, eager to take the mickey out of the 
Establishment by the most effective means in_ its 
power—a frontal assault on the Box Office! 

Alas, the naiveté of faith! When eventually he 
made contact with his pursuers it was to discover 
that all these ‘encouragers’ of the Living Tradition 
were anxious to know was the number of compli- 
mentary tickets they might expect to receive for the 
concert. 

I hate to dim Mr. Cairns’s infectious and stimu- 
lating ardour, but the sad truth is that this tale is 
typical of the kind of encouragement which the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic Society 
and the BBC Symphony Orchestra have come to 
expect whenever thev have endeavoured to widen the 
horizons of the standard repertoire. 

If the Don Quixotes of musical criticism find this 
general indifference a dull enemy to attack and pre/er 
instead the excitement of tilting at the windmills of 
the Establishment, by all means let them continue 
their knightly exercises. It makes for lively reading. 
It gives the Sancho Panzas a good laugh. And, who 
knows, it may even lambast both the ‘encouragers’ 
and the ‘discouragers’ of contemporary music into 
recognising that both Schénberg and Schubert are 
part of a living tradition, and that the date of a 
composer’s birth has nothing whatever to do with 
his power to beguile and fascinate!—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Royal Festival Hall, SE] 


T. E. BLAN 


IN PRISON 


Sir,—My wife is one of the women now in prison 
for demonstrating against nuclear weapons at Swaff- 
ham on December 20. 

She was taken to prison last Friday by the local 
police, after refusing to sign the undertaking required 
by the court. 

When I came home from work | found a note 
saying she had gone to jail. | waited twenty-four hours 
for some notification from the police of her where- 
abouts, but hearing nothing | rang up the Warrant 
Officer’s office at 4 p.m. on Saturday to find out 
where she had been imprisoned. They said they could 
tell me nothing, but advised asking the magistrate’s 
court. They also could tell me nothing, but said 
Holloway Prison might tell me. They knew nothing. 
All these police refused to give me the telephone 
number of Holloway Prison, which seemed the most 
likely place for her to have gone. | subsequently 
found it in the telephone book and rang Holloway 
Prison, who refused to tell me if she was, in fact, 
there. 

I submit that this is a monstrous state of affairs 
and not in accordance with the usual high principles 
of British justice, and hope you will give it the 
greatest possible publicity.— Yours faithfully, 

Cc. A. SEARES 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


New Worlds 


By D.W.BROGAN 


1TH the Soviet penetration of outer space 
Wing Mr. Mikoyan getting into orbit in the 
United States, these two excellent books* are 
exceptionally topical. They are also exceptionally 
useful. For they are complementary; one, in a 
sense, is a reply to the other. Professor Beloff, 
as his title suggests, is concerned with world 
politics in terms of the old, tried, condemned, 
dangerous State system, which he believes we yet 
have to live with. His is a book in the great tradi- 
tion of realistic European political reflection. Our 
problems are deeply rooted in history and are only 
intelligible and manageable if we examine them 
in that light. But—and it is a very important but 
he is far from seeing these problems in the 
traditional fashion of European scholarship. He 
knows, today, that none of the great powers is 
purely European (although Russia is mostly 
European); he is conscious of the parochial 
character of much diplomatic history and of 
much reflection on it. The change in scale—to 
our disadvantage—is ever present in his mind, the 
present and potential power of China as well as of 
the Soviet Union and the United States is part. of 
the background. And like every other intelligent 
commentator he sees the unprecedented means 
of self-destruction that mankind has acquired as a 
new dimension of power and risk. But, for Profes- 
sor Beloff, the world has not been totally trans- 
formed; old patterns persist, old legacies of hate, 
crime and folly have to be allowed for. 

For Professor Mills the story is very different. 
This is a 100 per cent. American book and that 
Americanism is one of its chief merits, both 
because it makes the book representative and 


KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail: 
**The book of the year for me was not 
Dr. Zhivago nor Montgomery’s 
Memoirs but a first novel of most 
impressive accomplishment . . .” 


THE RACK 


BY A. E. ELLIS 


“Tt is often glibly said that a 
work of art is an experience— 
The Rack is one of the rare 
instances of this actually being 
so. It is a book which must, 
inevitably, have a permanent 
effect on the reader.” 
PENELOPE MORTIMER 


(Heinemann 18s.) 


**...a haunting experience. This 
granite book makes no conces- 
sions, none ; the ending is 
despair that reaches the pitch 
of magnificence.” 

ISABEL QUIGLY, Encounter. 


%* Reviewed eulogistically by Cyril Connolly, 
V. S. Pritchett, Edwin Muir, Kenneth Tynan, 
ye Times Literary Supplement and countless 
others. 





because the very American point of view repre- 
sented has the merit of freshness. As an American 
radical, Professor Mills emphasises things that we 
don’t see or that we ignore. Confronted with the 
sight of human folly on.a cosmic scale, he does 
not throw up his hands; he spits on them and 
gets down to the job. For him, history is not a 
governing condition, neither is past theory. The 
rational course of action is obvious and if enough 
people get to work in the right spirit and with the 
right degree of intelligence, the world will escape 
the doom of ‘World War III.’ But unless there is 
this brisk stocktaking and house-cleaning we will 
blunder into the final catastrophe. 

The contrast with Professor Beloff is marked. 
He devotes a good deal of his space to debunking 
the naive federalist ideas of many ‘Europeans,’ 
and thinks the idea of a European federation is 
mainly argued for by people who know very little 
of the character and the difficulties of federal 
government. He also believes that naive American 
support has been a nuisance; so has the more 
sophisticated support that has taken the form of 
pointing at the success story of the United States 
and saying ‘Go thou and do likewise.” ‘The Great 
Rehearsal’ of 1787 has few positive lessons for 
the Europe of 1959. Historical traditions, dif- 
ferences in language and culture, legacies of 
justified mistrust, different doctrinal views of 
what*the world is or should be, all of these have 
to be allowed for and an overall panacea that 
ignores these realities may do a lot more harm 
than good. 

It would be unjust to reproach Professor Mills 
with being simply a panacea-monger. He is rather 
an angry radical shocked and frightened by what 
he sees in America. He sees an alliance by the 
great corporations and the Pentagon designed to 
keep international tensions acute. That way, the 
present exorbitant expenditure on defence can 
continue, and a great part of the American 
economy depends on that expenditure; and, 
equally important, the managers of the economy 
depend on the tension-based boom for the rise in 
stock prices which is their material reward. It 
should be said that Professor Mills does not 
depend for the force of his argument on the 
imputation of motive. Given their training, their 
natural bias, their defective education, it is natural 
that, in good faith, the managers and the generals 
should behave this way. And they are encouraged 
to do so by a mass culture in which certain funda- 
mental questions are not asked. Much of Professor 
Mills’s anger is directed against the American 
educated classes, who accept the necessity of the 
cold war and of the domination of the American 
scene by the Pentagon and the corporations, They 
have been content to be treated as second-class 
citizens and to say ditto or keep their traps shut. 
They must now speak up. 

With much of what Professor Mills has to say 
it is hard to disagree. Although the extent to which 
free thought and free speech were threatened in 
America was exaggerated, there was, in some 
measure there is, a refusal to face the facts of 
Soviet power (a refusal punctuated by panic) or 
the claims of the Soviet Government or of its 
allies like Communist China. There is still a 
dangerous addiction to wishful thinking, to an 





*THe Great Powers: Essays IN TWENTIETH 
Goveas Po.itics. By Max Beloff. (Allen and Unwin, 

THE Causes OF WorLD War III. By C. Wright 
Mills. (Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 
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expectation of the inevitable decline of so un- 
American a society as the Soviet Union, still too 
much easy and delusory classification. of countries 
and regimes as pro- or anti-Russian. Any fresh 
voice—and Professor Mills’s voice is fresh and 
loud—is welcome. So are some of his suggestions, 
I am all for the series of international centres 
scattered round the world ‘containing restaurants 
and sleeping quarters, multilingual stenographic 
pools and conference rooms of various sizes,’ 
These are to house ‘qualified cultural workmen of 
all nationalities.” The suspicion with which the 
American Government regards contact . with 
Communist societies is silly and reflects a danger- 
ous state of mind. Then the allocation of great 
funds (whether taker from the existing US military 
budget or not) for grants in aid to backward 
countries like India is most desirable. So is the 
cessation of atom-bomb tests. So is, as a guiding 


line, the assumption that ‘war not Russia is now | 


the enemy.’ 
But (here I can imagine the voice of Professor 
Beloff breaking in) the situation is not as simple 


as Professor Mills supposes. His tract, for all its | 


virtues, reveals that illusion of American super- 


iority which critics have found so maddening. i 


Although there are a few harsh words for the 
rulers of the USSR, this is an American pto- 
gramme, that is what the US should do. But sup- 


pose the USSR doesn’t play? Suppose it does see 7 


itself as the destined heir of capitalism, coming 


into its inheritance by violence? We may hope, | 


but it is too early as yet to assume, that the old- 
line rulers of the Soviet Union have given up 
Marxism-Leninism and that we can sit back in 
Europe in face of the overwhelming military 
superiority of Soviet power and have no fears. A 
good deal of the present tension has been con- 
tributed by the US, but a lot more by the USSR. 


And it will take two to. make peace. Yet, asa — 


shock administered to the dominant American 


theory of world affairs, this is a most valuable | 


book. It is often, too, a shrewd book. Professor 
Mills is about the only American I have read who « 
understands that falling back on soldiers for 
essentially civilian jobs is partly explained by the 
fact that the graduates of West Point and 
Annapolis are the nearest thing to a higher civil 
service that America affords. Professor Mills, tgo, 
notes the novelty of the role of the military if he 
does not sufficiently allow for the fact that this 
change in the economic and political role of .the 
armed forces is not explicable simply in American 
terms. Americans would be rash to adopt all the 
bold programme advocated here, but they would 
be wise to re-think some of their principles and 
practices; and, as Professor Mills suggests, Con- 
gress, above all the Senate, might ask a few per- 
tinent questions. 

All Americans might ponder some of the ques 
tions and suggestions put forward by Professor 
Beloff. Professor Mills’s simple views on the 
wickedness of European imperialism might be 
modified a little if he pondered some of the 
criticisms of American and Canadian moral 
superiority which are advanced here. For, rare in 
a collection of reprinted pieces, Professor Belofl » 
has produced a book with a general realistic 
theme. He is not indifferent to moral issues, he 
does not despair of the future, but he has not that 
optimistic American view that the wise and the 
good are easily discernible and easily attainable— 
even when the price of not attaining them is 4 
high as it is today. The liberation of the world 
from atomic fear, the closing of the breach be 
tween the replete and the starving nations, thes? 
are the highest priorities of our politics. We 
learn from one book what should be done; from | 


the other some highly relevant limitations on OU! 


powers of action and our hopes. 
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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 16, 
Adult Education 

The Spectator. By Joseph Addison, Richard 

Steele, and others. (Everyman, 4  vols., 


10s. 6d. each.) 


THERE was no dearth of painless reading matter 
when the first Spectator appeared; yet it did not 
attempt to conceal from its readers that its object 
was to civilise them. Clearly there was a general 
desire for improvement, so long as it was some- 
times amusing and always elegant. The Spectator 
arrived six days a week with the morning tea, 
indefatigably ransacking the moral world for 
instructive amusement, much as_ merchants 
traversed the physical world for the china, the tea 
and the sugar. But although the ladies might always 
expect to be entertained by the advertisements, 
they had no guarantee that the day’s essay might 
not be one of Addison’s lay sermons, those exposi- 
tions of modish philosophy, which might open 
like this: “The soul, considered abstractedly from 
its Passions, is of a remiss and sedentary Nature, 
slow in its Resolves, and languishing in _ its 
executions. The Use therefore of the Passions, &c.’ 
This came out on a Saturday, but Addison contin- 
ued it on Monday and Tuesday. Once he devoted 
the papers of a whole week to an essay on Wit; 
later, Imagination occupied a fortnight without 
relief. From January 5 to May 3, 1712, the Satur- 
day issues, sometimes double numbers, were given 
over entirely to Milton; yet the demand for them 
was so great that Addison had ‘no Reason to 
repent’ this journalistic enterprise. 

The Spectator was not all Roger de Coverley, 
Will Honeycomb and Steele ‘fairsexing it, as 
Swift sourly said. Yet its circulation rose from 
a satisfactory 3,000 to more than 10,000, with a 
possible peak of 14,000 in No. 384, an unusual 
political scoop. In the twenty-one months of its 
life, before Addison removed first Sir Roger and 
the others, and then himself, from the scene, the 
success Of the paper was such as to establish it 
as an event of major social significance. Through- 
out seven of the eight familiar volumes (the last 
one hardly counts, being the record of an artificial 
revival of the paper in 1714) the authors main- 
tained, and frequently also proclaimed, an admir- 
able balance between good humour and serious- 
ness of purpose. They must have kept in very 
close touch with their readers, who appeared to 
enjoy Addison’s lectures on such topics as Exercise 
and Temperance as well as Steele’s serial report 
On prostitution and the little naughtinesses that 
crept in here and there; these enabled a later 
generation to congratulate itself on being even 
more refined than Addison's. The paper justifiably 
claimed that from day to day it contributed ‘some- 
thing to the polishing of Men’s Minds’—and 
Women’s, too. Even Johnson said that these Whig 
dogs excited ‘an emulation of _ intellectual 
elegance’; they contrived ‘to enliven morality with 
Wal, and to temper wit with morality.’ For more 
than a century the Spectator was the Castiglione 
of the English gentleman. 

There have been excessive tributes, Macaulay’s 
for instance; and Courthope in 1884 represented 
Addison as virtually the saviour of his country, 
the man who calmed our social and political 
turbulence and established ‘the comparative har- 
mony we now enjoy.’ Having given up the har- 
mony and ihe Whigs, we may now find less time 
for Addison; he is probably not much read now, 
even by schoolboys. As it grows dense with 
4-numinous objects, we derive less and less com- 
fort from the spacious firmament on high; the 
market studied by Mr. Davenport has not the 
simplicity of Sir Andrew Freeport’s; and if you 
think of the two squires, Sir Roger and Strix, cer- 
ain differences present themselves as obvious. The 
Current Spectator has never devoted even one issue 
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to Milton or the Pleasures of the Imagination. 

The 2,000 pages of this new edition contain a 
good many yawns, but the publishers are to be 
congratulated on giving us the whole thing and 
not a selection; this is a book fit both for dippers 
and for scholars. The notes, compiled long ago 
by Gregory Smith, remain admirable. It is very 
proper that this journal (b. 1828), which goes 
rather more deviously, though still with great 
determination, about the business of improving its 
readers, should offer its ancestor (1711-12) a civil 
salute. FRANK KERMODE 


Cussed Mean 


The Twentieth Maine. By John J. Pullen. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 

THE progress in the American Civil War of a 
volunteer regiment called the Twentieth Maine 
has been made into an enthralling book. Soon 
after war broke out a train took the recruits down 
through New England (about the time that Henry 
James passed into the Harvard Law School) to 
Washington, where they were licked into shape 
and pitched into almost all the chief engagements 
that lay ahead, from Antietam to Appomattox 
itself. They took some licking, being tough, serious 
country boys, apt to regard inspections as the 
‘cussed mean business’ of peeking ‘in other folks’ 
ears.’ But this Maine force were cussed mean on 
the Confederacy before long, they advanced in 
their time—they were always advancing—on a 
flood of bullets and fought their best battle at 
Gettysburg, where they defended a hill by the 
name of Little Round Top against the soldiers of 
Texas and Alabama: an action, according to the 
author, which kept the rebels from turning the 
Union line and gaining access to Washington. The 
regiment then trekked into Virginia and took the 
rough with the smooth till the end, the intervals 
in tents and log huts with the mutilation, the 
epidemics, the gruelling forced marches and the 
gruelling mean food. Mr. Pullen is very interested 
in this diversity, in seeing the campaign as the 
regiment saw it—and wrote it down in their letters, 
diaries and memoirs, and so in showing. the highly 
charged regimental spirit in the process of develop- 
ment. The narrative flows along with an ease that 
seems associated with its attention to the concrete 
and corporate experience of war; plans and inten- 
tions are always melting away into accident, things 
are done by large crowds of anxious men and 
the Fredericksburg mud is examined as carefully 
as the generalship of Grant. Mr. Pullen’s book 
therefore has some of the interest of good fiction, 
but it is also strict and factual, with no windy 
guesswork about people's feelings. There is a cer- 
tain amount of military nostalgia, of a very decent 
kind, as it needs to be in America, but it never 
clouds the excellent, effortless accounts of a wide 
range of military occasions. The Civil War photo- 
graphs have great character, as usual, and the 
chapters end with gifted drawings by Edwin 
Forbes, who followed the Army of the Potomac 
as an Official artist. 

The centre of the book, perhaps, is the career 
and attainments of General Joshua Chamberlain, 
a theologian who started as a lieutenant-colonel in 
the regiment and in whom the war revealed very 
rare qualities of courage and judgment. Chamber- 
lain led the regiment not only in the war but in 
their attitude towards it. Many of them seem to 
have had a surprising capacity even in the mud 
for ‘larger sympathies,’ an articulate sense of 
what was tragic and what was futile in the con- 
flict; they were Lincoln's men—however much 
they respected the ‘rebs’ they were in earnest 
about the rebellion and about the Union they 
were fighting to maintain. Appomattox was a 
fitting climax to all this, Chamberlain com- 
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manded at the formal surrender of the Southern 
Army, the Twentieth Maine being part of the 
token force which received them, and he has given 
his own account of the occasion. Here is a text— 
out of the mouths of soldiers—which belongs to 
the age just as much as its literature does, just as 
much as the novels of Henry James, who died 
shortly after it was published many years later. 
Before us in proud humiliation stood the 
embodiment of manhood: men whom neither 
toils and sufferings, nor the fact of death, nor 
disaster, nor hopelessness could bend from their 
resolve; standing before us now, thin, worn, and 
famished, but erect, and with eyes looking level 
into ours, waking memories that bound us to- 
gether as no other bond;—was not such man- 
hood io be welcomed back into a Union so tested 
and assured? 
As the enemy soldiers advance there is no ‘vain- 
glorying,’ ‘but an awed stillness rather, and breath- 
holding, as if it were the passing of the dead!’ 


KARL MILLER 


A Case for Peace 


Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare. By 
Bertrand Russell. (Allen and Unwin: cloth, 
7s. 6d.; paper, 3s. 6d.) 

Wuat a pity that the whole debate about nuclear 

weapons has not been conducted on as sane and 

sensible a level as that of this book. Starting from 

the premise that every living human being has a 

common interest in preventing thermo-nuclear 

armageddon, Earl Russell develops his argument 
without any of .the false assumptions or wild 
optimism about human nature that usually bedevil 
this topic. Refreshingly, he recognises that no 
nuclear war means ‘no war period’ and that dis- 
armament itself can only be the result, rather than 
the cause, of improved relations between the 
opposing world blocks. This being so, what has to 
be done is to reach a modus vivendi between East 
and West based on a recognition of the useless- 
ness of war as a future instrument of policy. In 
other words, some political compromise is an 
essential preliminary to the shelving of nuclear 
weapons, unless a purely British renunciation of 
them could be arranged as part of a general scheme 
to restrict membership of the nuclear club to the 

US and USSR. 

Here at last is an almost unanswerable case —a 
case for peace rather than for disarmament. And 
when one considers how the anti-nuclear cam- 
paign has been mucked up, it seems something of a 
tragedy that they failed to rely far more heavily 
on Earl Russell’s statement of the case. But that 
would have meant abandoning all those delightful 
assumptions about turpitude in high places and 
facing a few real difliculties deriving from the 
nature of politics and the nature of man. It is very 
much easier to sit down in the mud at Swaffham 
than to think, but in almost any controversy 
brains have it over buttocks as a form of protest. 

Without in the least ti ying to make its readers’ 
flesh creep this book manages to be pretty chilling 
in its unemotional way. After reading it, one 
realises just how small a chance we have of com- 
ing through this crisis in human ethics without 
catastrophe. On Earl Russell’s reasoning | should 
have thought that the odds were about three to 
one on the outbreak of a nuclear war, and 
this should perhaps be increased to four to one, as 
I think he underestimates the autonomy and power 
of the modern State apparat. From one point of 
view one might regard this as a fighting return of 
Malthus’s law with man’s immorality playing its 
old part in checking population increase as well as 
assuming the function of natural disasters like 
famine and plague. Instead of small local catas- 
trephes every year we are now saving up for a 
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really big thermo-nuclear one, and this can hardly 
be considered as one of the improvements of the 
twentieth century over its predecessors. The 
alternative would be to recognise that Earl Russell 
is right and that it is peace in our time or a swirl 
of atoms. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Three Times Yes 


Warsaw in Chains. By Stefan Korbonski. (Allen 
and Unwin, 30s.) 
STEFAN KORBONSKI was an important actor in 
two Polish tragedies. He was one of the organisers 
of the secret Home Army through the war and the 
catastrophe of the Rising; and, after a spell in 
gaol, he emerged as a leader of the Polish Peasant 
Party in its hopeless contest with the Communists. 
The first tragedy was described in a previous book. 

As Korbonski describes in his diary the dying- 
away of a free public life into a pantomime and 
the approach of tyranny and silence, he wriles 
with-an almost Tacitean awe at the far view over 
history which in Poland is granted only to Cas- 
sandras. The educated Catholic leader of a 
peasant party, he is inclined to make too much 
mystification about inner unities which transcend 
mere differences of class and wealth, but he is also 
a lawyer with a passion for the drama of the 
public assembly. Thus the two best passages in his 
book are the description of the funeral of 
Wincenty Witos, the squalid and beloved old 
peasant who led the farmers before the war, and 
his impressions as a member of the first session 
of the packed Diet. 

The Communists’ advance to stun and capture 
the Peasant Party was wary. They contrived to 
manoeuvre the Peasant leaders into a succession 
of positions in which they appeared to be agreeing 
with the Communist Government, and thus be- 
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wildered the party following until a final pounce 
on the last independent politicians was possible 
and safe. The ‘Three Times Yes’ referendum in 
1946 innocently asked the electorate to approve of 
the abolition of the Senate, of mildly socialistic 
reforms and of the new frontier with Germany. 
The Peasant Party was rendered dumb: as a pre- 
war radical party it was known to agree with all 
three points. In impotent rage, it opposed the first 
point for mere opposition’s sake and split its ranks 
just as it was meant to. 

By appeals for peace and promises of amnesty, 
the Communists persuaded the Peasants, sick at 
heart, to disown the fugitive remnants of the great 
Home Army. Returning from the funeral of 
Witos, and of all his own hopes as a young man 
opposing Pilsudski’s tyranny before the war, 
Korbonski drove into an ambush set by the starv- 
ing men who, two years before, had been his own. 

Remnants of armed units wander through 
innumerable Polish woods with eagles on their 
caps ... refusing to give up, cold and starved, 
continuing the struggle with clenched teeth now 
only for the sake of honour, to register their 
protest . . . alone and deserted. 

He knew he would have to abandon them, and 
that by abandoning them he would narrow his own 
room to manceuvre still further, For a time he and 
his friends seemed free. Mikolajczyk continued to 
boast that he possessed a secret ‘recipe’ from the 
Western Allies which would bring them to his side 
at the hour of need. Korbonski moved, with 
temporary immunity, among the men preparing to 
be his executioners and looked into their faces 
with interest. Like a good attorney he chose to 
carry on the political fight by Westminster rules 
until the Russian-led security police were moving 
in for the kill. Only then did Korbonski and the 
other Peasant leaders fly. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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All About Poros 


The Private Sea. By Peter Mayne. (Murray, 18s.) 
Peter Mayne’s island of Poros lies some three 
hours’ sailing south of the Pireus. When you 
arrive there you disembark under the clock-tower 
in the Plateia of the Heroes, where the whole 
population will be waiting to greet returning 
friends and, more particularly, to spy out promis- 
ing strangers. But no one will be waiting more 
avidly than the island’s young men, to whose sad 
predicament Mr. Mayne gives the greater part of 
his attention. For these young men, he tells us, 
life is an eternal and tormenting Sunday after- 
noon, a stifled and sterile process of frustration 
and face-saving, of lolling and lotus. They have 
little to do on the island except ‘messing about 
in boats.” Standards of propriety are rigid, 
professional ladies unheard of; so that even the 
most elementary of insular consolations is denied 
them. Small wonder, then, that they congregate so 
eagerly on the quayside: for they all share one 
last and desperate hope—that a lady tourist, 
comely and wealthy and (like all lady tourists) no 
better than she should be, will one day step down 
among them seeking their love and offering 
escape. Mr. Mayne followed the fortunes of such 
young men; and the resulting chronicle, part docu- 
mentary, part fiction, part travel diary (there is an 
idyllic interval on the most remote of all Greek 
islands), is loosely centred round an engaging 
Poriot called Georgios and the aspirations aroused 
in him by the beautiful chain-store heiress who 
arrives with six pieces of matching tartan luggage. 
This book is a wry piece of work, quiet and funny 
and rather sad. Everyone in the story behaves with 
consistent shabbiness throughout, but none of 
them is lacking, for a single instant, in dignity, 
courtesy or charm. 
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of Mugs and Men 


Rape of the Fair Country. By Alexander Cordell. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

The Lunatic Republic. By Compton Mackenzie. 
(Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 

Autumn for Heroes. By Peter Ferguson. (Cape, 
15s.) 

Varieties of Love. By Herbert Kubly. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 

The Waving Rye. By Johannes V. Jensen. (Gyl- 
dendal, Copenhagen, Kr. 12.75.) 


16, 


| wisH they wouldn't do this. My copy of Rape of 
the Fair Country contained a small shrieking 
leaflet enshrining the enthusiasms of Jack Jones, 
Gwyn Thomas, Emlyn Williams and Aneurin 
Bevan. Why not Haydn Tanner, Gollancz bach? 
Or Bleddyn Williams? Not unpredictably, the fair 
country of the title turned out to be Wales, Wales 
in the early nineteenth century, and her violators 


| the wicked iron-masters. The book sets out to 
| chronicle a dozen years in the life of the Morty- 
| mers, a family of furnace-workers, and to show, 


through them, the early struggles of the Working 
Men’s Union and the militant Chartists. Certain 


| set-pieces—the march of the Chartists against the 


Redcoats, the mating of Dai Two, the family pig 
are done with vigour, and the whole small saga 
is carried along with commendable conviction. 
But what a black and white world it is! The 
Mortymers are giants in battle and bed, their 
womenfolk quick-tongued and beautiful, their 
enemies ogres. Everything happens to them: 
fights, whippings, burnings, bastards, death and 
tape: everything happens, and nothing. We are 
back in Cronin country. What may give the book 


| akind of ferocious readability is the bawdy, sub- 
) Llareggub manner Mr. Cordell has improvised for 


his circulating-library matter. This is representa- 
tive: 
It was a criss-cross baying moonbeam of a 
night, with the wind wolf-howling around the 
crooked shadows of the squatting houses, a night 


| of witches and besoms and brooms and curses. 


when Gwennie Lewis bared herself to Billy 
Handy on the pee-soaked bed of the ruined iron- 


nson = works, for money, in strike-time, to keep her 
3 children fed. 
cialis From 1830 to 1997: in his latest book, Sir 
D.D. Compton Mackenzie is as determinedly up-to-date 
ssaeiates as ever-—we are rocketed to the other side of the 
beure Moon. An Englishman and a Chinese scientist, for 
Hunt reasons which need concern no one here, discover 
skins a small colony of Tweedledum-like creatures, 
eorge mugs and wugs, blue-skinned and given to a sort 
M.P of Basic English. They have comic names like Tod 
and Pup and Dad and Sex, followed by numbers: 
they get up at A-time, go to First Eat (an unvary- 
ing diet of bixifit and vitalots) at B-time, watch 
gimpers (specially bred games players) at F-time, 
and so on: the invention is all on that level, the 
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lun slow and spurious. I can only think, having 
logged through this turgid fantasy—recom- 
mended by the Book Society, blurbed as ‘devastat- 
ingly imaginative’—right down to its whimper of 
an end, that the author himself lost interest after 
the first few pages. It re-echoes with apologies 
for failing to give the ‘technological’ details, starts 
hare after mechanical hare we are never to see 
again, and succumbs once or twice to confusions 
ils self-imposed terminology. So does the blurb- 
Wiler, by the way—the narrator's name, if you're 
‘illawake, is Richard, not John. 

Autumn for Heroes is quietly fraudulent, a 
%0up of character-sketches posing as a novel. 
our people—a wet young soldier, a wetter girl at 
Oxford, a suburban housewife, and a dispirited 
@ )0ung schoolmaster —are tracked through separate 
Chapters towards a moment of crisis: they are 

‘lumped together in a mental home for fifty 
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pages, emerging only to resume their distinct 
destinies. Not even in the asylum is there any 
significant interaction, beyond a fugitive idyll 
between the wet boy and girl, and you feel that Mr. 
Ferguson is generally as confused about the 
motivations of his characters as they are them- 
selves. And yet I look forward a little to his next 
book, because he has two gifts, authoritatively 
exploited: a very true ear for the vagaries of 
dialogue, and a keen eye for the absurd—a re- 
freshingly different thing from the desire to write 
humorously about everything. 

Mr. Kubly’s glossily competent short stories 
will do nothing to dispel the legend that all 
American womanhood abroad is easy of amatory 
access. The varieties of love he annotates—thirty- 
year-old Miss Calloway falling for a jug-eared 
faun of fifteen, middle-aged Mrs. Gordon enticing 
a young, blind Italian masseur, the strange re- 
lationship of the eleven-year-old bartender and the 
Wagnerian patronne—are as unsurprising as next 
week’s New Yorker; but at least once in this col- 
lection (‘Halloween Party’) he allows the beauty- 
mask to slip and something like the wrinkles of 
life shows through, shatteringly. 

I have saved the best of this sorry bag to the 
end. It is the first of a series of translations of 
works written in ‘the lesser known European 
languages,’ published under the auspices of the 
Council of Europe. Johannes Jensen, a Danish 
writer who died in 1950 at the age of seventy- 
seven, got the Nobel Prize for literature in 1944 
and some of his novels have been done into 
English, but I am afraid this is the first I] have 
heard of him. The Waving Rye is a book of frag- 
ments, what he himself called ‘myths,’ in which he 
tried to give ‘those short glimpses of the essence 
of things that illuminate man and time.’ In fact, 
they read for the most part like sections of a diary, 
sometimes anecdotal, sometimes given the rough 
shape of a short story, more often gently specula- 
tive celebrations of the seasonal joys of living. He 
has an evocative, rhythmic style, capable of 
modulating from minute precisions (‘The flies 
buzz around so hotly, as if they were writing 
something of the utmost importance in the air and 
then crossing it out again...) into broad 
ruminations. He has been wonderfully well served 
by his various translators. This is a small, decent 
glimpse into the essence of a sensitive and thought- 
ful talent. JOHN COLEMAN 


Words on Music 


Composers on Music: An Anthology of Com- 
posers’ Writings. Edited by Sam Morgen- 
stern. (Faber, 32s. 6d.) 

li is a truism that writing about music is a difficult 

art since it calls for qualities that are seldom 

found together. Music is itself a language with its 
own laws and syntax; no one is likely to have 
better insight into that language than the com- 
poser. Yet—precisely because he is a musician 

the composer will not often be comparably expert 
in verbal communication; and insight that is in- 
communicable is critically invalid (in both senses). 

None the less, the creative mind is seldom 

critically negligible, and great artists are never 

nincompoops. Casual remarks uttered by com- 
posers may be unexpectedly illuminating, so that 
any anthology of composers’ writings is bound to 
fascinate. There is, for instance, something 
strangely moving in overhearing C. P. E. Bach as 
he reproves: Dr. Burney for making rash state- 
ments about Handel, occasioned in part by his 
ignorance of Bach's father’s music: while one is 
better informed and wiser for reading Glinka’s 
first-hand account of Field’s piano-playing. 
Many such incidental illuminations crop up in 
the pages of Mr. Morgenstern’s anthology, along 
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with the (to musicians) familiar prefatorial pas- 
sages from earlier composers and the classic state- 
ments such as Berlioz’s marvellous account of his 
own art. The weakness of the book lies in its too 
rigid distinction between music and life. For 
instance: while no two people would agree exactly 
as to which remarks of Chopin are most musically 
revealing, everyone who has read his letters would 
surely agree that he is not adequately represented 
by a few mildly facetious comments on the condi- 
tions of music-making in various parts of Europe. 
Though he may not be an intellectual (as the 
editor rather patronisingly observes), he had an 
almost frightening degree of self-knowledge; and 
what Chopin has to say about himself is more 
important for us today than the fact that, in judg- 
ing his contemporaries, he was often wrong. 

It is no less preposterous to assert that ‘Schubert ° 
had very little to say about music, restricting him 
to a page and a bit. Don’t his remarks about the 
composition of the Winterreise concern music? 
Are not even the unconscious fantasies of his 
Dream profoundly relevant, helping us to under- 
stand him and therefore to listen to his music? 
Perhaps what is needed is another anthology, 
consisting of composers’ remarks about them- 
selves, to complement this anthology which for 
the most part assembies composers’ opinions of 
other composers. Certainly this anthology gives 
me an uneasy feeling that the most important 
things are left out. Even if one restricts oneself to 
comments directly concerned with music there 
are some odd omissions. For instance, Mr. 
Morgenstern dismisses Bach's ‘ornate prefaces’ as 
unworthy of quotation. | should have thought 
Bach’s dedication of his Orgelbiichlein to the 
glory of God and the instruction of his neigh- 
bour contained the theme for a long essay, or a 
small book, on the nature of Bach’s art. 

WILFRID MELLERS 
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It’s a Crime 


The Stone Roses, By Sarah Gainham. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.) Miss Gainham knows 
Central Europe, and can write. Her latest thriller 
is set in Prague, as the Communists take over; 
brilliantly sketches in the lorn and lovely city; 
and goes with great pace and mounting excite- 
ment as the Soviet agent (a remarkable creation) 
manceuvres to prevent her British opponent from 
getting his Czech lover and her politically impor- 
tant brother over the frontier to the West. 
Atmosphere, political sense and narrative skill put 
this in the top rank of iron-curtain thrillers. 

The Case of the Hesitant Hostess. By Erle 
Stanley Gardner. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) The 
author, quoted on the wrapper, says, ‘I’m not even 
a writer’ (and he can say that again), ‘just a plot- 
builder® As constructional aids, he employs not 
one but two pairs of remarkable resemblances 
among the characters; a hypodermic used on a 
girl in a motor-car (‘all of a sudden everything 
just went black’); and the apartment that just hap- 
pened to be vacant, opposite the one that has to 
be watched. ‘A man never runs out of plots till 
he runs out of ideas,’ Erle Stanley Gardner goes 
on. Lest the well run dry, let me suggest sliding 
panels, tape-recorders, amnesia, sleep-walking, 
and an undetectable poison from the arrows of a 
lost tribe of South American Indians. 

Singing in the Shrouds. By Ngaio Marsh. (Col- 
lins, 12s. 6d.) One of those old-fashioned and 
highly artificial closed-circle mysteries: of the 
nine passengers in the ocean liner one is a mur- 
derer who goes in for bizarre killings, one every 
ten days, complete with flowers on the corpse, and 
other symbolic trimmings. Inspector Roderick 
Alleyn, well bélow form, sorts it out in the end. 

Cakes for your Birthday. By C. E. Vulliamy. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) Relentlessly facetious 
goings-on about the liquidation of Millie Peas- 
willow, with noises off from such assorted charac- 
ters as the Reverend Theophilus Pogge, Sir 
Bedwith Bathwedder, Agnes Farrier-Sludge, and 
such. A joke’s a joke, but this is a joke and a half. 

The House Above the River. By Josephine Bell. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Learned about 
sailing, and evocative about the Brittany coast. 
Mrs. Bell writes with a sedate charm, and has 
woven a neat little story—of a man appealed to 
by a former lover, now in danger—but she leans 
too heavily on the arm of coincidence: so careful 
a writer ought to be a more punctilious plotter. 

The Soft-Footed Moor. By Kenneth Royce. 
(Barker, 13s, 6d.) Ingeniously contrived, badly 
written suspense thriller of a man who disappears 
in Tangier, and how his brother and young 
woman cut through the web of deceit to find him. 
Hideously improbable dialogue; good local 
colour; some clever twists; and enough pace and 
puzzle to hold you to the end. 

The Blonde in Black. By Ben Benson. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) Sexy pop-singer, in slinky black satin, 
ventilates the nasty little man who made her 
famous, with her sexy little pearl-handled pistol. 
Highly unlikely dénouement, but enthralling in- 
side dope on the world of disc-jockeys, columnists 
and casting-directors. Quite a hot number. 

Mizmaze, By Mary Fitt. (Michael Joseph, 
13s. 6d.) Murder by mallet, in a country-house 
maze, with overtones from Greek mythology. 
Very contrived confection, all too reminiscent of 
Raymond Chandler’s dismissal of the English 
school of detective-story writing as ‘fun to read, 
even if I did have to refresh my memory about 
exactly what time the second gardener potted the 
prize-winning tea-rose begonia . . . the English 
may not always be the best writers in the world, 
but they are incomparably the best dull writers.’ 

. CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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THE ECONOMIC STATE OF THE UNION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tuis is the season when our 
bankers ‘hold forth,’ but in 
America they are wise enough 
to keep silent and speak through 
the mouth of the President. In 
the State of the Union message 
to Congress this year Mr. Eisen- 
hower made a typical bankers’ 
declaration. Remarking on the 
vigour of the economic recovery 
he prophesied that 1960 would 
be ‘the most prosperous year in 
our history’ provided always the inflationary pres- 
sures were curbed. The inflation was due, he said, 
to the wage-price spiral and to deficit financing, 
and for his part he proposed to balance the 
budget for the financial year beginning on July 1. 

When the resources of a country are being over- 
strained a budget deficit can, of course, add fuel 
to an inflation, but when there is an economic 
slack expressed in unused manufacturing capacity 
and high unemployment, it is absurd to say that 
deficit financing is inflationary. The index of 
American production after the sharp rise of the 
last eight months is still nearly 4 per cent. below 
the level of December, 1956—the steel industry is 
operating at 25 per cent. below capacity—while 
unemployment, after a sizeable fall, is still over 
6 per cent. of the labour force. It is true that there 
has been a wage-cost inflation, but this is due to 
the Tact that the bargaining power of the unions 
has been largely unaffected by the recession. The 
hourly wages of workers in the durable goods in- 
dustries, for example, where unemployment has 
been most severe, are over 3 per cent. higher than 
they were at the peak of the last boom. ‘More and 
more industrialists,’ says the Financial Times, ‘are 
becoming sceptical of the ability of the Federal 
Government to break the wage-price spiral simply 
by means of tight money and fiscal restraint.’ 
British industrialists came to much the same con- 
clusion after the dear-money regime of Mr. 
Thorneycroft. 

At the moment American manufacturers are 
beating the wage-cost inflation by increasing out- 
put and productivity. Thanks to their improved 
mechanisation they have not re-absorbed all the 
labour they discarded. This in itself creates an 
economic problem—how to maintain demand in 
an industrialised community needing less, not 
more, labour when those employed have already 
satisfied their major wants. President Eisenhower 
is surely running the risk of unbalancing his 
economy still further if he blindly insists on re- 
ducing government expenditures to please banker 
friends and conservative Congressmen. He may 
end in slowing down the recovery and at the same 
time he may fail to protect his precious dollar. 

It is not the size of government expenditure 
but the nature of it which is tending to upset the 
American economy. According to the President’s 
message farm subsidies are running at over $5,000 
million, or about two-fifths of all farm incomes. 
How far is the rise in food prices due to this 
ridiculous policy? By July the accumulated farm 
surpluses will reach $9,000 million and they will 
be costing the Government $1,500 million a year 
to store and handle them. Defence expenditure 
has now reached a total of $47,000 million if one 
includes provision for atomic energy and foreign 
aid. The President deplored the expensiveness of 
the new weapons—long-range missiles at $35 
million each, nuclear-powered submarines at $' 50 
million and supersonic bombers ‘worth their 
weight in gold.’ A costly arsenal if it keeps the 
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peace is, of course, cheap, but these huge defence 
expenditures are in themselves inflationary. 

It is the ‘follow through’ from the present re. 
covery which can be endangered by a too hasty 
retrenchment and balancing of the Federal budget, 
If the President’s prophecy of 1960 as ‘the most 
prosperous year in our history’ is to be fulfilled 
there must be a resumption of the capital invest. 
ment boom which came to an end in 1957. For 
the moment the decline in capital spending by 
private business seems to have ended and the latest 
figures indicate a slight—very slight—upturn. But 
it is too early to be confident and investment plan- 
ning might well be upset by the proposed cut of 
$3,400 million from the civilian budget. In fact, if 
the President is persuaded by Mr. McChesney 
Martin of the Federal Reserve, who is all for 
dearer money, to put what he calls ‘a stable dollar’ 
before an expanding economy he will run into 
serious trouble. 

It is not foreign distrust of the dollar which 
caused America the huge loss of gold last year 
of $2,284 million: it was a balance of payments 
deficit due (in spite of a visible trade surplus) to 
American transactions (including aid and invest- 
ment overseas) with the rest of the world. The 
United States still holds just over one-half of the 
free world’s monetary stock of gold (having 
$20,000 million of the stuff) and of this pile the 
gold in excess of that required as cover for its 
currency is over $8,000 million. True, this is less 
than what the United States owes, as banker, to 
foreigners on official and private account (short 
term), but that is also the gold position of Great 
Britain and no one distrusts sterling on that 
account today. 

It is probable that American manufacturers 
have now priced themselves out of some of the 
world’s markets and if a bad slump in their 
exports began to hurt the economy the ameriaf 
Treasury would have to discuss with its fellow- 
members of the IMF a writing-up of the dollar 
price of gold, hoping no doubt to persuade Great 
Britain and Germany that their exchange rates 
could be adjusted to allow some depreciation of 
the dollar. Pace Sir Roy Harrod I hope we should 
always object strongly to any up-valuation of sterl- 
ing, but the outcome might well be an agreed 
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Tue Society’s assets now amount to £31,604,000, 
being an increase of £1,329,000 during the year. | 

After deducting withdrawals, and allowing for 
interest, the total increase in savings in the Society 
amounted to £1,516,000. 

A total of £3,129,000 was advanced on mortgage, 
which is considerably less than the figure for 1957 
because of the restrictions on lending which had) 
to be enforced whilst the credit squeeze was in opera) 
tion. As a result of the improved inflow of funds} 
during the past few months, however, these restric) 
tions have now been very largely removed. : 


The improvement in the market value of the} 
Society’s quoted securities is over £100,000, ane) 
accordingly this amount has been transferred @ 
General Reserve from Investment Depreciation Re 
serve. Total Reserves and Unappropriated Surplu 
now amount to £1,922,000, representing 6% on the 
assets. The Society’s liquid assets amount to 16% 


of the total. 
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Consens of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue n compliance with the Order made under Section | of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act. 1946. 1 must be distinctly understood that 
@ving thie consent the Treasury docs not take any responsibility fur the Nnancial soundness of any schemes of for the correctness of any of the statements meade or epamons expressed with regard to them 


INVEST FOR THE FUTURE 


—IN THE UNIT TRUST WITH THE PROUD RECORD 


THE PIONEERS 





OF UNIT TRUSTS 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. in association with ROBERT BENSON, LONSDALE & CO. LTD 
INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR UNITS OF THE MaG GENERAL TRUST FUND 


Manar-rs— Municipal & General Securities Co., Ltd. Trustee—Lloyds Bank Limited 


These Units are on offer, now and always, at a price strictly calculated upon asset value in accordance with Board of Trade Rules. On January 13th 
the price was 8s. 10d. and the gross yield £4. 9s. 3d.’.. You can buy as many of these Units as you like; we give below some reasons why you 
should. However, do not hesitate to consult your bank manager or stockbroker—or ask the City Editor of this journal. 


1 “M & G” ARE THE PIONEERS 

Founded in 1906 “M&G”’ introduced the first modern Unit Trust to 
Britain in 1931. ““M&G” also pioneered the first ‘flexible’? Trust and 
the first Unit Trust savings plan. And “M&G” Trusts were the first 
~and are still the only Trusts to have been granted a Stock Exchange 
quotation. 


2M & G” HAVE A FINE RECORD 

The charts below show how well the capital and income of an original 
“M&G”’ investor have stood up to the sustained rise in the cost of living 
over 27 years. During that period no less than 382 dividends have been 
paid on their due dates in the whole “M&G” group-and not one has 
ever been “‘passed”. ““M&G”’ have indeed, as the Investors’ Chronicle 
said on December 19th, a “‘proud record of investment management”’; and it 
is not surprising that some £14,000,000 is now invested in their Trusts. 


3 ‘M & G’ SPREAD YOUR RISK WIDELY 

Even the smallest investment in The ‘““M&G” General Trust Fund gives 
an automatic spread over 150 first-class industrial Ordinary shares. The 
twenty largest British holdings are at present: 

ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO - B.P. 
BURMAH OIL - DE BEERS - JOHN DICKINSON - GRATTAN WAREHOUSES - I.C.I. - 
IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS - JOSEPH LUCAS - E. S. & A. ROBINSON - ROLLS- 
ROYCE - “‘SHELL”’ - JOHN SUMMERS - TURNER & NEWALL - UNILEVER - UNITED 
DRAPERY - UNITED STEEL - VICKERS - WIGGINS, TEAPE. 

12°, of the Fund is currently invested in U.S. Ordinary shares, mainly 
in utilities, a type of investment precluded in the U.K. by nationalisation. 
The full list of investments can be had on application. 


4 “M & G” OFFER YOU TROUBLE-FREE FACILITIES FOR 
BUILDING UP CAPITAL OUT OF REGULAR SAVINGS 

By joining the ““M&G” Thrift Plan you can, without the costs involved 
in hire purchase, acquire Units of The “M&G” General Trust Fund with 
as little as 5/- a week. A regular subscriber over the first four years of the 
Thrift Plan has seen a result equivalent to accumulating his savings at 7°, 
per annum, tax free, compound interest. 

£308 









CAPITAL VALUE 
(in April 1931 and December 





The “M & G” General Trust Fund 


The “M&G” General Trust Fund is a ‘‘cash fund’’, and also one in which the 
Managers act only as agents in all dealings in its property and in all issues of 
Units. The terms of its Trust Deed have been approved by the Board of Trade 
and the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. The Deed provides for its 
continuation until April 29th, 1966, and for successive periods of 15 years 
afterwards. 


Dividends 

These are paid half-yearly. All true income is distributed; ail receipts of a 
capital nature remain in the’ ‘Trust. 

Investment advisers should note that the net U.K. rate (which governs the extent 
to which tax can be reclaimed) was 6 8 ¢d. at the last distribution. 


Management Charges 

These consist of a preliminary charge of not more than 2”,, included in the issue 
price of the Units, and an annual charge, taken from income, of } of 1", of the 
average value of the ‘Trust. 


Buying and Selling 

You can buy Units at any time, either direct from ““M&G” or through your bank 
or stockbroker. If you purchase them through such an agent he will be entitled 
to make the usual small charge (normally about 14°.) for his services. You can 
sell Units at any time through the same channels at a price approximately 5", 
below the buying price on the same day, and this price will never be less than 
the realisation value of a proportional part of the Trust’s assets. The 5°,, margin 
includes the 2",, Transfer Stamp Duty and Registration Fee. 





If you would like further details of The ““M&G” General Trust Fund you can 
get them from 
Municipal & General Securities Co. Ltd., 9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, 
Aldermanbury House, Aldermanbury Square, E.C.2, 
or at any branch of Lloyds Bank Limited or Barclays Bank Limited. 


USE THESE COUPONS 
To buy Units 
Se wish to buy Units here and now you can do so by simply filling up the 
BOTTOM coupon and sending it to “M&G”. 
To build up capital out of regular savings 


If you want to build up capital out of regular —e this same Trust, send in 
the TOP coupon for full details of the “M & G” Thrift Plan. 


St see eee ee eee ew = ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee 
in other years) 
! To MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 9 CLOAK LANE, E.C.4 
Please send me, without obligation, details of the “M&G” Thrift Plan 
NAME 
l ADDRESS 
(PLEASF USE BLOCK CAPITALS) $@//! 
ORDER FORM 
1 Do not send money in any form with this order. A contract note will be sent to 
1 you showing exactly what you owe. 
£100 l To MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD., 9 CLOAK LANE, E.C.4 
I I hereby apply for *Units *Any number greater than 40 Delete 
as 
tL s worth of Units *Any sum over £18. necessary 
I of THE “M & G’’ GENERAL TRUST FUND at the price ruling on receipt of 
| this order. 
x § " (1 declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Lea gpa | as defined in the 
~ ; ‘ Exchange Control Act 1947, and am not acquiring the security as the nominee of ar 
1931 ‘36 ‘41 '46 ‘SI 'S8 1932 '37 '42 '47 '52 ‘58 ! poreen couldont ostabie those ‘Terrhories. [eee oe ee 
The charts show the growth in capital value and in income. 1 
£100 invested in the first “‘M & G" Trust when it started in April 1931 became worth £308 =| SIGNATURE 
by the end of 1958, whilst income from it grew from £4. 9. 0 in the year 1932 to £14. 13.0 i 
in 1958. 
P NAME 
Th through the charts shows how the cost of living index increased | PLEASE 
te alld om 100 te 295— less than the increase in either capital value or income. | USE (State whether Mr. Mrs. or Miss) 
The charts also illustrate, however, what must be clearly borne in mind — that there can be | BLOCK ADDRESS 
downward as well as upward variations in capital value and income. | CAPITALS | _— 
/ 
I 
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writing-up of the dollar price of gold to the great 
relief of the world’s trading reserves. 

As the State of the Union message is addressed 
to a world audience it is a pity that President 
Eisenhower did not add a word of welcome to 
the new convertible currencies of Europe. If a 
gold standard, not a dollar standard, is to be 
worked in future, the new rules must be clearly 
understood. These, in the present state of politics, 
do not include fiscal operations designed to cause 
heavy unemployment. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


‘By CUSTOS 


IDESPREAD investment buying has restored 
Wi upward trend of prices on the Stock 
Exchange. One of the powerful factors in the next 
few weeks will be the reinvestment of the money 
from the takeover of BRITISH ALUMINIUM. The 


largest institutional holder of BA shares was the 
Church of England, with 260,000 shares, equiva- 
lent to £1 million. The total reinvestment poten- 
tial is over £30 million. Another factor in support 
of the equity share markets is the growth of the 
Unit Trusts. This week the UNICORN TRUST is 
offering 2,000,000 shares at 13s. 3d. (to yield 44 
per cent.) and MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL are again 
advertising the offer of units in their ever- 
expanding trust. It is estimated that over the past 
three months the outstanding total of units in 
public hands has risen by £15 million to over £100 
million. In these circumstances it is small wonder 
that the Fife County Council £5 million issue of 
54 per cent. stock 1974-76 was heavily over- 
subscribed, the market opening at } to 1 premium. 
I would again draw attention to Jamaica 6 per 
cent. at 102 and Rhodesia 6 per cent. 1976-79 at 
1024. 
Steel Shares 

Whether Mr. Gaitskell’s statement that Labour 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


GoopDs AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE: 
Raw Materials — £19,854,674 ee 


Other Expenses including Advertising a 18 58) 


Insurance and 


Provided for Renewals of Plant and ethinery 
and Depreciation of other Fixed Assets 


Dividends to Ordinary and Preference Stock- 


VALUE OF Export SALES (including £7,967,449 


VALUE OF HOME TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME in 


TOTAL INCOME jae ‘sn 


IN 1958 
Proportion of 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ s. d. 
102,084,637 15 10} 
1,952,758 32 
4,607,955 84 
1,597,901 3 
5,177,041 9} 
115,420,292 
7,482,615 i z 
1,616,781 3 
Seu 2,470,606 4} 
967,517 13 
872,913 1} 
13,410,432 





£128,830,724 £1 0 0 





33,794,896 5 3 
95,035,828 14 9 





£128,830,724 £1 0 0 
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will pay ‘full and fair’ compensation on re- 
nationalising steel will bring any fresh confidence 
into the steel share market is very doubtful, but 
I would expect the market to rise as more and 
more investors come to value the chances of a 
Conservative victory more favourably. There are 
also three shares which seem to attract American 
buying—UNITED STEEL, JOHN SUMMERS and STEEL 
OF WALES. The last two have just issued excel- 
lent reports..Steel of Wales for the year to Septem- 
ber increased its net profits by over 20 per cent. 
The current year has started with full-time work- 
ing in all divisions and production capacity will 
increase with additional plant coming into opera- 
tion in the second and third quarters. The divi- 
dend has been raised from 8 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. and this is by no means the ceiling. The 
shares were as low as 15s. 6d. at one time last 
year and are now quoted at 22s. 104d. to yield 
nearly 8 per cent. John Summers profits increased 
by 12} per cent. and with the completion of the 
present expansion scheme by the end of 1959, the 
shareholders can look forward to receiving in 
1960 the rewards for their patience. The dividend 
has already been increased from 14 per cent. to 
16 per cent. and at 40s. the shares return 8 per 
cent. 


Banks 

Last week I pointed out the attractiveness of 
UK bank shares, all of which have now declared 
their final dividends and announced preliminary 
results. Here are the figures which will provide 
investors with an up-to-date picture of the attrac- 
tions of this sound form of investment. 


Dividends % Yield 
1958 1957 Price % 
Barclays £1 *10 *9 56/9 4.25 
Lioyds £1 .. *10 *8.6 45/6 4.40 
Midland £1 os 79 18 86/9 4.60 
National Provincial 
£1 20 18 90 /- 4.45 
Westminster £1 ‘A’ 124 *114 45/9 5.45 
District £1. 17 15 71/3 4.75 
Martin’s 5s. 20 15 22/3 4.50 
Royal Bank of Scot- 
land £1 .. 16 14 70/6 3.95 


® Equivalent rate on increased capital. 
+ Capital reorganised and_ increased. 


Barclays—Capital was increased by 25% scrip issue. 

Lloyds—Capital was increased by 50% scrip issue. 

Midland—Reorganised capital was 1 for 3 scrip issue. 

Westminster—Dividend 14% more than forecast in 1957 
when capital was reorganised. 

— dividend of 84% forecast for August, 

Martin’ s—Proposed 1 in 4 scrip issue. Forecast dividend 
16%, payable 8% interim 8% final. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE ELY BREWERY, since its last accounts 
to August 31, 1957, has made various capital 
changes: it has increased its authorised capital to 
£2,298,000, has made a bonus scrip issue of 
£314,243 4s. Od. from reserves, and has made a 
further issue of 628,484 7 per cent. Second 
Cumulative Preference Shares of 5s. each to 
holders of the £1,099,851 4s. Od. ordinary stock. 
The issued ordinary capital is now £1,149,844 in 
3s. 6d. stock units (previously 2s. 6d. units) on 
which a final dividend of 2d. has been declared 
making 34d. for the year. The rights issue 
will have increased the liquidity of the company. 
The chairman, Mr. L. Nidditch, reports that a new 
beer has been introduced under the trade name of 
‘Silver Drum,’ which is generally known as Keg 
beer. He is well satisfied with sales to date—it has 
not yet been advertised. Shareholders may now be 
able to look forward to increasing profits. The 
ordinary units at 3s. 6d. yield 8.3 per cent., which 
is above the average for a brewery share. 
Emu Wool have given shareholders more it- 
formation regarding their recent acquisitions. For 
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she >onsiderati f £201,250, the E ] 
a purchase consideration of £201 he Emu | COMPANY MEETING 


Group has acquired, out of its own resources, 
) assets of £176,400 in Slimma and F. Friedlander. 
The average combined profits of these two con- 


1959 


» cerns for the two years 1956 and 1957 were | 


| £56,000, against an average of £28,600 for the five 
years ended 1957—it is not yet disclosed what 


the profits are for 1958. It is evident that if the | 
present rate of profits continues, the earnings of | 


the group could be enlarged by as much as 10 
points on the present issued ordinary capital, 
providing a cover of over 30 per cent. earnings for 
the 124 per cent. Emu dividend. The interim divi- 
dend was increased last November from 3} per 
* cent. to 5 per cent., which may foreshadow an 
increased final. The 5s. ordinary shares, now 
8s. 9d. to yield 7.15 per cent., appear to have 
prospects, if, in spite of increased competition, the 
company now expands its trade under the able 
chairmanship-of Mr. Neville Blond. 


' 


— 


Radio Rentals. Since our note on January 2 this 
company has announced a rights issue of | for 5 
at 15s. which will raise £1.2 million and will more 
than take care of the £240,000 bank overdraft 
and the current tax and dividend liabilities. Expan- 
sion continues at a rapid pace with a 15 per cent. 
increase in set installations for 1958. A new buyer 
| of the old shares, which since the announcement 

haverisen to 34s., has an opportunity of acquiring 

an investment in this growth stock at an attractive 
level, assuming, as we may, the maintenance of at 
P least the 20 per cent. dividend, with the present 
P cover of 34 times. The chairman, Mr. Percy 
| Perring-Thomas, is optimistic concerning the 
| future having regard to the recent relaxation of 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MR. A. W. TUKE’S ADDRESS 





THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


(He Annual General Meeting for the year 1959 of 
the Stockholders will be held at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. on 
Wednesday, 4th February, 1959. 

Capital Issued £28,526,617: 

£21.000,000. 

Current Deposit and Other Accounts £1,580,339,733 

(1957—£1,512,567,419): 

Investments £505,468,031 : (1957-—£492.888,530): 

Advances £456,321,193 : (1957—£377,684,012): 

Net Profit £3,345,411 : (1957—-£2,861,407). 

The following is an extract from the address of the 
Chairman, Mr. Anthony William Tuke, circulated to 
the Stockholders : 

| wrote te Stockholders in August to tell them of 
our plans for the increase of the Bank’s Ordinary 
Capital by the issue to them of additional shares 
arising from the capitalisation of part of our Reserve 
Fund and also for the offer to the Staff of a further 
block of their special Stock. The formalities of both 
operations have now been completed and the final 


Reserve Fund 


| ordinary dividend of 6 per cent which we are recom- 


Building Societies. ABBEY NATIONAL, the second | 
largest building society, further expanded its | 


| hire-purchase and rental controls. 
| business last year, so that assets now stand at 
} £304,000,000, an all-time high record, as compared 
1958 there has been keener competition than ever 
before, but in spite of it investors at £57 million 
| increased by £9 million. At the year end total 
liquid funds at £47.6 million equalled 15.6 per 
Bellman, and the managing director, Sir Bruce 
Wycherley, are to be congratulated on such a fine 
achievement. LEEK AND MOORLANDS has increased 
_ its assets by £2.37 million to £40.27 million at 
| December 31, 1958. New mortgages advanced 
| during the past year were £5 million; cash and 
| investments in trustee securities now total £6.45 
million, The chairman, Mr. Gilbert Tatton, has 
just made an offer of a 70 per cent. bonus to share- 
holders of Sheerness and Gillingham Permanent 


cent. of the total assets. The chairman, Sir Harold | 


with £278 million at December 31, 1957. During | 





mending will be payable on the new stock as well 
as on the old, During the year events have tended to 
favour our affairs. Both investment income and the 
earnings of our money market assets have 
shown substantial increases which, coupled with 
larger balances at our disposal and an easement in 
the necessity of setting aside funds by way of pro- 
vision, have enabled us to bring down a very satis- 
factory profit. We have made a transfer from Inner 
to Published Reserves of an amount which, together 
with the transfer from this year’s profits, will leave 
the Reserve Fund £1,000,000 higher than it was a 
year ago. 


REBUILDING OF HEAD OFFICE 

The rebuilding of our Head Office is now pro- 
ceeding apace. It is being undertaken in three phases, 
the first of which covers in the main the site of 
the former Church and Churchyard of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street. Here a forest of steel has grown 
up in the past few weeks and walls and floors are now 
beginning to appear. The foundation-stone of the 
new building will be laid on January 15th at a private 
ceremony, and a model of the building as it will 
appear when eventually completed will be available 


| for inspection by any interested Stockholder on the 


Building Society for a transfer of their engage- | 
ments. The Co-operative Permanent and _ the | 


| Hastings and Thanet Building Societies are also 


in the field. The Leek and Moorlands already | 


incorporates five other building societies. As 
we go to press-it is known that the Sheerness 
j#nd Gillingham shareholders have accepted a 
ibonus of £4 per cent. from the Hastings and 

hanet Building Society and that the Leek and 
Moorlands Building Society has opened merger 
/Pegotiations with another society. 


__ Campbell Discount, a member of the Industrial 
‘Bankers Association, announce that a substantial 
Interest has been taken in their company by 
“Minster Trust, but that control of the equity 
{which is.not quoted) will remain in the hands of 
the Campbell family. Minster Trust will subscribe 
turing 1959 for a new issue of preference shares, 
Which will enable the well-managed Campbell 
#'scount Co. further to expand their hire- 
urchase business, which is chiefly connected with 
motor trade, 
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day of the Annual Meeting. We have been subjected 
to inconvenience in our Head Office accommodation 
for so many years now that the prospect, even if it 
is still remote, of occupying an efficient modern office 
building gives us great encouragement. 

We have opened a number of new branches during 
the year, including one in the West End of London 
under the management of a member of our women 
staff, Miss H. M. Harding. This interesting experi- 
ment has been hailed in some quarters as a portent, 
as indeed in a sense it is, but it may also be regarded 
as a natural and perhaps somewhat belated recog- 
nition that the holding of responsible posts in con- 
tact with our customers is no longer necessarily an 
exclusively male preserve. 

The Board have recently decided to introduce into 
the Rules of the Bank’s Pension Fund a provision 
whereby a member of the Staff leaving the Bank 
before pensionable age can, subject to a qualifying 
period of service, retain or take with him the benefit 
accumulated in respect of his past service. Our 
Pension Fund is non-contributory, and was already 
most favourable to the members both in respect of 
the basis of calculation and of certain valuable 
options available when the pension accrues; the new 
provision will bring it into full conformity with 
the most modern practice, It will come into operation 
as soon as the necessary alteration in the Rules has 


received the formal approval of the Inland Revenue. 

| referred last year to our having come to the 
rescue of the depositors of a small savings bank in 
Birmingham known as The Ideal Bank. The result 
of this action has come up to our best expectations. 
We have been able to retain 90 per cent of the money 
deposited with The Ideal Bank, and we have, we 
hope, made a large number of new friends in the 
Birmingham area. 


THE NEW CHEQUES ACT 

_ The new Cheques Act has now been in operation 
for more than a year and so far as the banks are 
concerned there has been no hitch nor difficulty in 
its working, It has, however, produced an unexpected 
secondary effect in that many trading concerns have 
taken advantage of it to discontinue the practice of 
issuing receipts to their customers, in respect of 
which their legal obligation has not in fact been 
altered in any way. The lack of any concerted plans 
or adequate explanation caused great confusion at 
first in many instances, but this is gradually being 
overcome, and in due course both debtor and creditor 
will no doubt become accustomed to the new system. 
We await with interest the introduction of further 
legislation removing the prohibition of the payment 
of wages by cheque or by direct transfer to banking 
accounts, which will, I hope, now find general 
acceptance provided that it is permissive and not 
compulsory. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Before closing I must mention that we have wel- 
comed tq our. Board during the year Colonel W. H. 
Whitbread, whose outstanding position in the brew- 
ing trade needs no emphasis from me. 

We congratulate our colleague, Mr. R. H. Parker, 
on his appointment by The Queen as Her Majesty's 
Lieutenant for the County of Cambridge, and also 
Sir David Evans Bevan on the Baronetcy conferred 
upon him in the Birthday Honours. 

Finally, | must refer to a sorrowful event, the 
retirement of Sir Cecil Ellerton from the office of 
Deputy Chairman at the end of the year. Sir Ceci} 
has been always at my right hand since | became 
Chairman in 1951 and we had previously been 
colleagues as Genera] Managers during the war. t 
know, therefore, what | owe to his loyal friendship 
and wise counsel over many years. I know also that 
he would not like me to set it all down in writing, 
and although he is at this moment at a safe distance, 
in the Antipodes, | will not incur his displeasure 
by trying to do so. | am happy to say that he will 
remain a member of the Board and will continue 
many of his activities in the City, in which he has 
performed great service not only to the Bank, but also 
to the Country. 

When they were informed of Sir Cecil's intentions 
the Board appointed one of our Vice-Chairmen, Mr. 
John Thomson, to take his place as Deputy Chair- 
man, and they have now appointed as a Vice- 
Chairman Mr. T. M. Bland, who has recently com- 
pleted a distinguished two-year period as President 
of the Institute of Bankers, an office in which he 
followed after twenty years his father, the late Mr. 
F. L. Bland. We have thus introduced into the 
highest offices in the Bank two of a younger genera- 
tion, on whose wisdom and experience as bankers 
the Stockholders can rely with complete confidence 





Copies of the Directors’ Report containing the ful} 
text of the Chairman’s Address may be obtained 
from Barclays Bank, Limited, Room 156, 54, Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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.COMPANY MEETINGS 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER ON THE 
VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tir Annual General Meeting of Williams Deacon’s 
bank Limited will be held on February 12 in Man- 
chester. 

the following is an extract from the statement by 
ths Chairman, Sir Eric A. Carrenrer, O.B.E., on 
tr: Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st 
L -eember, 1958: 

Referring to the Actual Accounts, you will see that 
Devosits stand at £138,858,226, an increase of 
£2 317,200. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely, Cash, 
Money at Call and Bills Discounted, amount in total 
to £43,080,668, or 31%, of our Deposits. 

British Government Securities, which we have con- 
tinued to value at market price or less, stand at 
£37,220,991. The price of gilt-edged securities have, 
generally speaking, risen slowly through the year with 
the fall in the level of interest rates. 

Advances at £49,862,717 show an increase of 
£3.9§2,462 as compared with December, 1957. This, 
as you would expect, is the result of the ending of the 
credit squeeze which has enabled us to meet many of 
the requests of our customers which had previously, 
of necessity, been refused or curtailed to comply 
with official policy, and we are glad to be in a posi- 
tion to revert to ordinary banking practice in these 
matters. 


HIGHER PROFIT 

In the uncertain conditions prevailing in recent 
years our policy of strengthening the internal reserves 
o! the Bank has been a major factor in determining 
the proportion of net profit available for credit to 
the Profit and Loss Account. I am glad to say that 
the Directors now feel that the time has come when a 
moderate relaxation in the policy can be prudently 
adopted. Our Net Profit, after making the usual 
provisions, which include contributions to Staff Pen- 
sions and Widows and Orphans Funds, and appro- 
priations to Contingencies Account, is £474,334, an 
increase of £84,358 on the year. 

With the balance brought forward of £285,830, a 
total of £760,164 remains to be dealt with. After 
transferring £150,000 to Pension Funds (additional to 
the usual contributions to these Funds) and £225,000 
to Reserve Fund, and after having paid in July an 
in:erim dividend of 8%, on the then Paid Up Capital, 
we propose to pay a dividend of 10% on the Capital 


as increased during the year, and to carry forward 
£136,764. I feel sure you will agree that these results 
are very satisfactory. 


INTEREST IN BRITISH WAGON CO. 

As already announced in the Press, we have, in 
conjunction with The Royal Bank of Scotland and 
Glyn, Mills & Co., acquired an interest of approxi- 
mately 40°, in the capital of The British Wagon Co. 
Ltd. This extension of our interests from orthodox 
banking into the realms of hire purchase is one to 
which a great deal of thought had been given over a 
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considerable period. | am sure that the arrangement 
will work out to our mutual benefit. 

After reviewing political, economic and industrial 
conditions, Sir Eric Carpenter concluded: I view the 
future with confidence. Although we now have rather 
more unemployment than we like, I expect to see 
this reduced in the coming months and if some in- 
dustries are at present finding things difficult these 
problems should, and | hope will, lessen shortly. Our 
economy is now more soundly based, the monetary 
situation both at home and abroad is much more 
healthy and an air of greater confidence pervades the 
economic scene. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


HAWKER SIDDELEY’S YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REPORTS GOOD PROGRESS 


GROUP ASSETS NOW £200 MILLION; SALES £250 MILLION; 
EMPLOYEES 100,000 


TRADING PROFITS FROM ‘ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR’ WERE £15,191,093 


SoME months ago an American survey classified our 
Company as the twelfth largest industrial organisa- 
tion in the world, outside the United States. When 
one considers that our assets now exceed £200 
million, our annual sales are running in excess of 
£250 million and our employees number around 
100,000, our position and our responsibility as a 
world, leader in industry comes into perspective. 

Dealing with Canada first, we are disclosing for 
the first time details of our investment in Canada. 
This is shown at cost which was £13,062,486. It is 
interesting to compare this figure with the Hawker 
Siddeley share of the Canadian net assets which now 
amounts to £29,329,055. This remarkable growth has 
arisen because our profits earned in Canada have 
been ploughed back into the business, It is note- 
worthy also that on the basis of current market 
quotations in Canada, the Hawker Siddeley invest- 
ment in A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. has a value of 
approximately £26,000,000—just about double our 
original investment, 


To turn now to the United Kingdom, as I have 
said, this has been a year of consolidation marked 
by the absorption of the former Brush Group into 
the new Hawker Siddeley Industrial Division. The 
Brush headquarters organisation has been abolished. 

All our aviation interests have been merged into 
one new Aviation Division, To give you a picture of 
the strength of this new Division, I can do no better 
than to tell you that of the 182 aircraft flying at 
1958 Farnborough Air Show, the show window of 


British aviation, no fewer than 129 came from 
Hawker Siddeley. 

At home our Armstrong Whitworth Argosy, the 
world’s first pressurised turbo-prop freightercoach, 
is just beginning its flight trials. This aircraft has 
been financed whoily by the Group as a private ven- 
ture and it is designed for use as a commercial and 
military freighter as well as a freighter coach. We are 
hopeful of receiving a production order for the mili- 
tary version of the ‘Argosy’ from the Ministry of 
Supply for R.A.F. Transport Command. 

When the policy decision was taken some years 
ago to expand and diversify, your Group’s interests 
were then mainly in Aviation. That situation has 
been completely changed and our Industrial activities 
now account for about 70 per cent of our total net 


assets. , 
Our order book is substantial, our factories, plant ? 


and equipment are up to date and we are confident 
in our ability to continue making good profits in the 
future. You will not, at this stage of the Group's 
financial year, expect me to give you more than a 
general indication of how we are faring in it. I am, 
however, glad to tell you that compared with the 
same period last year, our turnover and profitability 
have been maintained and, subject to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, we may expect that the results of the 
current year will be satisfactory. 

With a good year behind us and a promising year 
ahead of us, I am sure you will want to join me in 
expressing our thanks to our executives and em- 
ployees for achieving these successes. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,027 


ACROSS 29 Might Heyerdahl’s craft have been 15 Perplexed as the result of a 
1 Doctor takes to drink with a so described ? (9) tumultuous glad revel (9) 
consequent fog (10) 30 Mr. Rochester's field (5) | 18 Might it be the home-town of 20? 
6 Tips back a whole spadefuf (4) 31 The two editors turn their backs (9) 
on each other, it’s a fact! (4) 19 A treat’s in store for her (7) 


10 The bonnet’s the thing when made 

in this material (5) 3 
1) The Victorian schoolboy’s idea of 

a tip? (3, 6) 
12 Supporter is well advanced; what 


N 


a show-off! (8) 1 i 27 ‘Their are breaking like thin 

13 Ath and al 6 2 Manly lion (anag.) (9) clouds’ (Macaulay) (5) 

3 At home and alone (6) - J 7 ‘ / 

15 ‘What female heart can 3 Talk is on the standard for this 28 It solved the housing problem for 
despise?” (Gray) (4) Oriental a (6) . an old woman (4) 

16 Fond caress from William (4) 4 e looks as siti rr an sae 

17 About 12 inches? (5) 5 sashes tee seopdions (4) ee on Cee Saee 

20 Say Ma, the hero exclaims on 7 Four gills, no more, for the ACROSS.—I | Rosebuds. 5 Octavo, 9 
returning (5) piebald (5)° e, e Piciades. 10 Feopie. 12 Stink. 13 Spoon- 
y : oe i ‘iis , ill, Pera lator, 18 Entertainers, 

21 ‘When —— by turns was guide g ‘Is there anybody there?” said Recollect. 23 Noma, 28. teagitainers. 21 


to ——’ (Tennyson) (4) 
22 | declare she’s true (4) 
24 The first space-traveller? (6) 


) 
26 Prone about the little dog is the 14 Or ‘The Sheep Fanciers’ Gazette’? 8 Overlord, 11 Combinations. 15 Lorgnette, 


assailant (8) (5-5) 


A firs. prvze ot a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize o! 
rs of the first two correct solutions Mi 
op.ned on Jan. 27, Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,027, 99 Gower St., London, WCI., - 


tieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the 


Chambers’s T\ 








Portia playfully 
husband in ancient Rome (4, 6) 


DOWN 
A word with a proviso (5) 


the ——’ (De la Mare) (9) 
9 After a spell I get an afterthought DOWN.—1 Repose, 2 Scenic. 3 Black 





Solution on January 30 


addresses her 23 Does the wooer meet. with 
approval? It’s in doubt (6) 

25 Burns would be at home in this 
wee corner (5) 








tents. 26 Sadder, 27 Ascender. 
bear. 4 Dress parades. 6 Clean. 7 Appoints. 
16 Pearlies. 17 Stuccoed. 19 Craned. 20 
Mauser, 22 Loire, 

PRIZEWINNERS 


Greene, Incents, Sheiling Road, 
Crowborough, Sussex, and Miss R. W. 














James, 19 Norham Road, Oxford. 
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Wisecracks 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 463: Report by R. Kennard Davis 


Competitors were asked to compose rhyming admonitions on the lines of ‘Life is Sweet! 


Drive carefully in Street’ for any three towns 


] THOUGHT I was asking for it when I set this 
competition, but the result surpassed my worst 
expectations! Two hundred and thirty-eight com- 
petitors, many of whom sent in two, three or more 
entries! Inevitably there was a lot of duplication. 
Dunstable and its constable appeared again and 
again. St. Ives with its lives, human or feline, 
Leeds and widow’s weeds, Ware (ware!), Poole 
(or Goole) to provide a rhyme for ‘fool’ and 
Balachulish (various spelt) all cropped up 
juxuriantly. Caerphilly (carefully) was fully 


2 exploited, and three several competitors were at 


pains to write out that almost interminable Welsh 
name that begins ‘Llanfairpwl’ and ends in 
‘gogogoch.” 

The best thing I can do is to give a selection of 
the brighter efforts, in alphabetical order, and 
commend them to the notice of the Authorities 
concerned; though I doubt whether the City 
Council (or whatever) of Aberdeen, which heads 
the list, will be disposed to adopt the suggested 
slogan. 

We hope you wouldn't be seen 


in Great Britain. 


Drive with 


Your way through CREDITON 


Undertakers soon take over 
Overtakers, here in DOVER. 


Good drivers are welcome in DUNSTABLE, 
Others are cared for by the Chief Constable! 
Those who speed through FELPHAM, 

God help ‘em! 


Ahoy! Ahowey! 
Slow down in Fowey! 


The good people of GILLINGHAM 

Object to your killing °em! 

Don’t step on the gas; go 

Gently in GLascow ! 

Gain thirty seconds—lose fourteen days 
Speeding through Hayes! 

Driver, prepare to meet thy doom, 
-—Or else slow down in ILFRACOMBE. 


Take it easy through KINROSS, 
Remember, you're not Stirling Moss! 
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Drive safely through SETTLE 
We have enough scrap metal ! 
Enter SHOREHAM 

With decorum! 


Sal hurried 
SALISBURY’D. 


Wisely use the streets of WARWICK, 
They are hopelessly historic! 


Beware! Some roads are peobley 
In WEOBLEY. 


Go slow in woot, 
Our churchyard’s full! 


As to prizes, I find it a little hard to decide 
between those who sent in a single entry of good 
quality, and those who sent in several pages of 
slogans, some of which were really good. | have 
tried to strike an average, and suggest that a 
guinea be awarded to each of the following: 
Frank Pavry, G. H. Baxter, Rev. N. S. Power, 
Gloria Prince, Admiral Sir W. M. James and C. L. 
Lyall. The rest may feel that they have done some- 
thing for the cause of safer and merrier motoring! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 466 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
The usual prize of six guineas is offered for a 


translation in the same form of Jean-Baptiste 
Chassignet’s sonnet: 











Dead in ABERDEEN. 


Keep no tryst with 

Death in ABERYSTWYTH! 

Don’t cause a panic 

By scorching through ALNWICK ! 


You'll lose your licence, and maybe more, 
If you don’t drive carefully in APPLEDORE. 


Don’t go ‘Whoosh’ 
Through ASHBY DE LA ZoUCH! 


Speed not undeaulieu 
In BEAULIEU! 


We had to BURY ST. EDMUND(S), it’s true; 
Take care we won't have to do it to you! 


There’s room in CHARD 
Churchyard! 


oy scorched through LEIGH 


=. 


Don't drive through LINCOLN 

If you've been drincoln! 

Slow down! The people of LOoE 
Are just as important as you. 
Corpses on the tarmacadam 

Are deplored here in MUCH HADHAM. 
Don’t become porridge 

On the roads of NorwicH! 


It’s worth living longer! 
Drive slowly in ONGAR! 


PENGE, S.E.20 
Festina lente! 


We're tireder and tireder 
Of roadhogs in RHAYADER! 


Malade je couchois sur la chambre devant 

Oa le bruit du marché, empeschant ma paupiere 
De cligner au sommeil l'une et l'autre lumiere, 
Me fit tirer soudain au logis plus avant: 

Mais cest humeur fiebvreux mes espris esmouvant, 
Bien qu'eslougné je sois et du bruit de l orniere, 
Et du cacquet des gens, de la flame meurdriere 
Me consume, et recuit non moins qu’au-paravant: 

En vain je veus passer de l'une a l'autre porte, 
Tousjours mesme partout moymesme je me porte, 
Et changeant d’autre lieu, autre je ne suis pas. 

Je cherche des desers la vaste solitude 
Pour fuir du palais l'aigre solicitude, 


Mais la peine, et !ennuy nous suit jusqu'au trespas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 


466, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
27. Results on February 6. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s, 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
| letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A NEW FILM COMPANY specialising in Com- 
meteial Television requests applications from 
Experienced Technicians of all grades.—Write 
Box 4416, 

HEADMASTER, salaried, for boys’ preparatory 
boarding school in Scouland, £1,200 p.a, and 
residential! emoluments, State qualifications and 
experience in full, and name referees.—Dox 4438. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
* 


| § Est. 1887, U.C.C., with its staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, prepares for 
| General Certificate of Education, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
orthern, etc., London University 
Entrance requirements, and Final 
exams. for (B.A., B.Sc., 
| BSc.Econ.), LL.B.) - obtainable 
> | without residence, Bar (Pts. 1 & Il), 
" | and other examinations. Moderate 
| fees, payable by instalments. 





a * 

j PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 

| 76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 

















AUSTRALI¢ — UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND. LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Applications are invited for the above position. 
The Lecturer appointed will be required to pre- 
pare and supervise courses for internal and ex- 
ternal students reading for Pass and Honours 
Deagrees, Courses are given in (a) Metaphysics, 
Epistemology and Logic, and (b) Social Philo- 
sophy (Ethics and Politics), and applicants 
should state in which field their principal in- 
terests lie. Commencing salary will be within the 
range £A1,500-£A2,100 per annum according 
to qualifications, with annual increments of £90, 
The salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The successful appli- 
cant will be expected to take up duties as soon 
as can be arranged after the date of appoint- 
ment, Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gorden Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the re- 
ceipt of applications. in Australia and London, 
is 20th February, 1959, 





AUSTRALIA — UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN THE HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above position, The 
salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
£A2,200-£80—£2,600 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to the 
qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant, Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University and 
its Bankers, martied men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house, Further particulars 
and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary. Associ- 
ation of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the recipt of applications, 
in Australia and London, is 16th February, 





INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
requires a Senior Caseworker to take charge of 
the work of the Association in Middlesex 
(salary range, £600 to £700). Also a Caseworker to 
work in Essex, based on Chelmsford (salary range 
£450 to £550). Applications are invited from 
women holding Social Science Certificate or 
equivalent qualification fer these posts Forms of 
application may be obtained from the General 
Seerctary, 1.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate, Londen, W.8. 





BBC requires Assistant to Publicity Officer in 
Cardiff to assist in organisation and carrying out 
of all BBC publicity in Wales, Ability to com- 
pile information and interest stories concerning 
programmes and related BBC activities expected. 
Candidates should have knowledge of working 
of ne fs and ines, especially local 
dailies and weekties, including press photography. 
Thorough knowledge of Wales and ability to 
write fluently in Welsh as well as in English 
essential. Salary £825 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual in- 
cremems tw £1,160 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.955 ‘Spt.’ should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.i, within five days. 











GRANADA TV NETWORK LIMITED have 
a@ vacancy for a Personne! Officer who will be 
based in London. He will be responsibic to the 
Personne! Manager in Manchester for the re- 
cruitment and administration of manual, cicrical, 
secretarial and technica! staff in the Company's 
London Offices, Television Swdies, Film Unit, 
etc, He must also be prepared to deal at local 
level with the appropriate Trade Unions, Appli- 
cants should be between 25 and 35 years of 
age, have a University qualification in Social 
Science or have undertaken a recognised one- 
year course in Personne) Management followed 
by at least two years’ experience in a Personne! 


Department. Applications, giving full details, 
should be addressed to Personne! Manager, 
Manchester 3. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 
6644, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AUTOMOBILE G.LMECH.E. secks permancnt 
position in Car Journalism.--Box 4449, 








MEETINGS 
MONDAY, 19th JANUARY, 1959, Gencral 
Zionist Organisation of Great Britain, Sir Eric 
Errington, J.P., M.P. ‘My Visit to Israel,’ 8 p.m. 
sharp, at “THE DORICE.’ 169a Finchiey Road, 
N.W.3. Admission free. Non-members welcome. 
Hon, Sec., Mrs. H, H. Allen, SPE 3328, 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
INSTIPUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Celso Collazo on “San- 


tiago de Compostela,” on the 23rd January at 
6 D.m. 


Continued Overleat 








Only a 
Spectator ? 


w"" not join the Y.H.A. and get 
your adventures at first hand. 
Our 1959 Adventure Holidays 
brochure gives full details of 
unusual holidays such as Pony 
Trekking (Dartmoor Black Moun- 
tains); Canoeing (Thames, Wye): 
Sailing (Lake Bala, Maldon): 
Underwater Swimming (Devon): 
Scottish Country Dancing (York- 
shire); Bird Watching(North Wales); 
Archaeology (Wash Borders). 
These include tuition and all specia 
equipment so if you are new to the 
game, you can still be sure of an 
excellent holiday. 

Write today, for the 
illustrated brochure 
*Y.H.A. Adventure Holidays 1959° 'v 
YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
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FLUORIDATION of water supplies. Debate be- 
tween Dr. C. L. Sharp (M.O.H., Bedford) and 
Dr. B. P. Allinson. Chair: Dr. F. H. Banfield 
Caxton Hall, Mon., 19 Jan., 7.30. 2s. 6d.— 
London Natural Health Society, 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
Annual NEW YEAR EXHIBITION, also the 
ROBERT BANKS COLLECTION.  10-5.30, 
Sats 10-1. 


Sy 
PERSONAL 


BUMPUS clearance book sale at 477 Oxford 
Street, All books at quarter of published price 
for final week. Commencing Monday, January 19. 
CRUMBS! That's all! that’s left when you hand 
round hot buttered toast spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste. Scrumptious ! es 
CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
11S Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel. 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns, _ 


DAVIES ENVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 

are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


FOUR-BERTH CARAVAN wanted to hire, Lon- 
don area, Easter weekend.—Slack, 343 Ashgate 
Road, Chesterficid. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods, — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906 

HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com- 
mitted by consenting adults in private, If you 
think that the law should be changed, write to: 
The Secretary, The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Roome 27-29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. al 
HUSBAND BEATS WIFE to the table when 
cold meats are served with Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Pree Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
—Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel: REG 6993.) 
Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leicester, Shefficld, ctc., etc. 
N.S.C.R.— LETTERS OF GOLD.’ ‘A veritable 
godsend,’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers. Why? Because those letters 
signify immediate help in every case of need, 
Over 6,200 were assisted last year to the extent 
of £80,000, Why not join in this work of mercy’? 
£10 could make you a life member. National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 
Victoria St., S$. 1, President: The Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.L, G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 
PURITANS STOPPED PLAY, ‘CROSSBOW,’ 
the Bow Group quarterly, launched by the Prime 
Mi . investi the oddities of English 
Sunday Observance in its New Year issuc, out 
this week. Other important subjects discussed 
include ‘Obscene Publications,” by Nigel 
Nicolson, M.P., ‘Divorce with Tears,’ and 
*‘Homosexuality.” 6d. a copy, 10s. p.a, — 
‘Crossbow,’ 22b St. Giles High Street, W.C.2. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
el: AD 4041 
QUAKER GUEST HOUSE offers unusual oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and quict amid peaceful 
Buckinghamshire countryside. H. & C. Interior 
sprung, — Write Warden, Old Jordans, near 

Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

ROYAL JELLY, THE PABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
bechives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products, The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
chure on request. 

THEATRE WEEK-END. 20-22 Feb. Visits to 
Arts, Royal Court & Theatre Workshor. Dis- 
cussions, B. & B. Details from ‘ENCOKE,’ 25 
Howland St., W.1. 


Narway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 

@ What it does 

@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 

colour folder now 


NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS L 

















(Box A194), DROITWICH 


YOUR MONEY can stil! earn 10% per annum 
in a Calder Credit Limited Deposit Account 
Amounts of £10 and multiples thereof accepted 

Write for full details to Calder Credit Limited, 
29 Barstow Square, Wakefield. 


WANTED 


PLEASE HELP young couple getting married as 
soon as possible with nothing in the world, who 
are desperate for an unfurnished flat at £250 p.a, 
in Victoria area, by March, Would buy curtains 
and carpets at a low price. Referenges.—Write 
Box 4380, or ring GRO 3401 (ext. 239) between 
9 and 10 a.m 


STUDIO, mart time, wanted by lady for portrait 
modelling. —Box 4451 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the ficld of 
Political Economy and Political Science, The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, according 
to experience and qualifications, Regulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University. 
Manchester 13, to whom applications should be 
semt not later than March 1Sth, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the above 
studentships and grants, for research in Econo- 
mics, Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
Administration, Social Anthropology or Socio- 
logy, tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not exceeding 
two £350 or £400 per annum. They are offered 
to candidates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not later 
than February 15, 1959 to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 
Ten Open Scholarships, a Music Scholarship 
and an Art Exhibition will be offered in March, 
1959, to candidates under 14 on Ist June, 1959. 
Full details obtainable from the Headmaster. 
FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM. 
SURREY. (Co-cducationa}] Boarding School.) 
£150 per annum available for two scholarships 
(one may be for music) to be awarded to boys or 
girls aged 10-12) years on Ist September, 1959. 
Examination in March, Details from the Head- 
master. 


WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct Grant 
Boarding School, 240 boys). Several Scholarships 
of up to £150 p.a. are offered in March, 1959, 
(Total boarding fees, £226 p.a.) Sons of Ministers 
of Religion and of persons living on retired pay 
are given special consideration, Candidates 
should have been born between March Ist, 1948, 
and February 28th, 1949, or June Ist, 1945 and 
May 3ist, 1946, There are also offered a num- 
ber of Free Tuition Places to boys of 10 or 11 
schools, Papers worded at present schools in 
week of March 2nd-6th, Further particulars from 
Headmasicr, West Buckland School, Barnstaple, 
Devon, Applications submitted by February 2nd. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


1.A.P.S, PREPARATORY SCHOOL has chance 
boarding vacancy for boy under 11 years, which 
may be taken up term beginning 20th January, 
or in May. Seven Scholarships, including one 
Winchester, since 1956, and good common en- 
trance results. Many amenities—adjoining playing 
ficids, new gymnasium, library, modelling room, 
Exceilent health record.—Apply Headmaster, 
Harewood School, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.Th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but [I've been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time, 

The LSJ, for rearly 40 years under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprictors and editors, 
has helpec thousands to success, by personal 
tuition by correspondence, It may help you. 
It costs nothing to enquire Free advice and 
book from: Prospectus Department, LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, 
Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 

‘There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 


BOOK TOKENS s'échangent conjre livres 
frangais chez Hachette, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING, We are spccialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Streei, E.C.4 





FOR THE COMPLETION OF MY BIO- 
GRAPHY OF AMERICAN BALLERINA 
AUGUSTA MAYWOOD, I SHOULD BE 
VERY GRATEFUL FOR ANY INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING HER LIFE OR THE 
WHEREABOUTS OF ANY DOCUMENTS. 

P. Ekstrom, 525 East 85th Strect. New 
York City, U.S.A. 











KNOW-HOW brings you Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees, GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send 
for free R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc,, by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proot-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open tll 9 p.m, and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9) 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon,—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. (not 30s. as printed last week). 
A Greeting Card is sent from the Spectator to friends for 
whom a subscription is opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFag 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, ~ 
TYPING, under 4 days; accurate, 2s. per 1,008, 
carbon 6d., min. charge Is. Reduced charges oveg 
5,000 words.—E. Norwood, 2 Ollerton Road, 
Tuxford, Noits. 


—= 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. GUATEMALA 
HONEY. The World’s Most Exquisite Honey, 
Unique to Guatemala’s Tropical Flowers. 1 jy 
tins, 4 for 21s. 7 Ib, drums 28s. All Post Paid — 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow” 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s, 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back, — H, 
Conway Ltd, (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newingtog 
Rd., London, N.16. 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstan& 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumm 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years, 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic table 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Seng 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for thelr 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidereg 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets. ete, 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. [Illustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers, 
Why pay more? Patterns.—St. James Hosierg, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post ts. 6a 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (te 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold, 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patt, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
1955, 1953 AND 1952 CLARETS AND 
BURGUNDIES 
We have a very large and carefully shipped range, 
We can send you a pleasant wine from 66. 64 
to 37s. 6d. a bottle. Please send card for 36-page 
price list.—PATEN & CO., Dept. S.P.. Long 
Causeway, Peterborough 


== 


ACCOMMODATION 


FURN. BUNGALOW. Adjoining secluded 17m 
century house, near Horley, Surrey. Suitable 
business Girls/Couple, London 45 min. 5 gm 
per weck.—CHA 4462 between 10-4. 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL pcople 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 


| 


HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY. 3-star. Com 
manding panoramic sca view. Warm sheltered 
terraces. Excellent cuisine, Swimpool, Edugated 
stafl. COLOUR BROCHURE. — GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth, 

1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER, Revel it 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter, Thie 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, & 
situated in lovely grounds and has al! modem 
amenitics. Fully licensed. A.A, and R.A.C. = 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W, Phone 312. = 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotel: 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’ 
coast and country. Ss. post free, from Vict 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. = 
NR. EDINBURGH. Gullane. GREY WALLS, A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of Gy, 
facing Muirfield Links, Lovely garden. Ti 

courts, Interesting catering. Licensed. Tél 
Gullane 2144, Ashley Courtenay recomme 


a 
——— - 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


FARM HOLIDAYS,—1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain's best farm and country suet 
houses, county by county, illustrated, Price 3s, 
(postage 6d.).—Farm Guide (s), 18 High St 
Paisley. 


——— 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
K D 
Rent NEW cars at 
20, KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 6693! 








— 





Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised 
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